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AFTER THE YOUTH SURVEYS—WHAT? 


FLoyp W. REEVES 


4 3 In Occupations 


OUTH surveys have become so 
common that it is easy to forget that 
they are a recent invention of so- 
cial research. There had been limited 
inquiries into the conditions of cer- 
tin groups of young people before 
the depression, but it was not until 
after 1929 that the new solicitude 
for the welfare of youth prompted 
a general stocktaking. We have 
records of from 60 to 90 surveys in 
each of the three years following 
the lowest point of the depression 
and even today the number under- 
taken annually remains three or four 
times greater than before 1930. The 
quality has certainly improved. 

In the four years of its existence 
the American Youth Commission 
has assembled, summarized, and 
evaluated the results of hundreds of 
local surveys. In addition, it has 
conducted surveys of its own, in- 
duding three general surveys of 
youth aged 16-24 years. The most 
extensive of these covered the state 
of Maryland and resulted in the re- 
port, Youth Tell Their Story. {See 
the EpucaTion Dicest, September, 
1938, pp. 1-5.—Editor.] 

As a result of all its activities the 
Commission now believes that it has 


a reasonably complete view of the 
situation. Among the most impor- 
tant of the Commission’s findings 
and conclusions are those dealing 
with the problems of unemployment 
and occupational adjustment. The 
Maryland survey disclosed that, of 
the young people aged 16-24 in the 
labor market, 30 percent were unem- 
ployed. Most of those employed had 
jobs that offered little in the way of 
desirable training or advancement. 
Only one youth in four was receiv- 
ing any form of vocational guidance 
from any agency. In many cases, vo- 
cational training was out of line 
with both the individual’s potential- 
ities and the available occupational 
opportunities. Placement service, 
when it existed at all, was often 
routine, mechanical, and ineffective. 

Unemployment rates of 30 to 60 
percent cannot be explained merely 
by depression conditions. They in- 
dicate rather a breakdown of the 
traditional procedures by which in 
the past young people have been 
inducted into the working world. 

Following the Maryland survey, 
the Commission obtained funds for 
an experimental and demonstration 
project in cooperation with the U. S. 
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Employment Service. The project 
covered a period of 18 months, with 
research and demonstration centers 
in Baltimore, St. Louis, Providence, 
and Dallas. 

The most obvious outcome of the 
project is that certain of the ex- 
perimental centers have made 
remarkable progress in the field of 
occupational adjustment. Schools, 
employment centers, and other com- 
munity agencies are cooperating to 
a degree hitherto unknown. 

A second and somewhat unexpec- 
ted outcome has been the transfer of 
a number of senior staff members 
from experimental centers to the 
Employment Service Division in 
Washington, where their influence 
cannot help but be felt in the formu- 
lation of national policies. A third 
outcome has been a more realistic 
attitude on the part of major federal 
officials. 

A fourth general outcome is a 
general awakening to the importance 
of service for juniors by the state 
employment services. Nearly half of 
the state services are making pro- 
vision for increased service to 
juniors. 

The project did much to clarify 
our conception of the much dis- 
cussed “gap between school and 
work.” We need to think of this 
gap, not merely as the period be- 
tween leaving school and the first 
full-time job, but the period between 
the school experience and the time 
when the young person has achieved 
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some relatively stable adjustment 
vocational life. This gap is the x 
sult of the failure of most 
munities to develop programs th 
can provide integrated counselinj 
adjustment, and placement servie 

Perhaps not more than 5 pete 
of the schools have accepted the 
sponsibility of providing any effe 
tive sort of placement service, a 
only about 20 percent of the publi 
employment agencies are equippe 
to meet the special needs of juni 
applicants. Even in localities when 
both schools and employment offic 
give attention to occupational a 
justment, a lack of coordinatiq 
stands in the way of good servic. 

A study of the job applications of 
3,000 young people between th 
ages of 16 and 21 in Baltimog 
and St. Louis revealed that 77 pep % 
cent could not be classified occu 10 
tionally, either on the basis of won % 
done, training received, or amp 4 
available record of aptitudes, Thyp # 
were just applicants. # 

We have become increasingly inf ® 
pressed with the value of occup§ P 
tional monographs, which consi> — 
date all the pertinent informatio} * 
about locally important occupation— ° 
In developing such materials, wp * 
experiences have demonstrated tf * 
possibility of bringing into the pop ‘ 
gtam such lay groups as_ servic 
clubs, chambers of commerce, ant 
various youth-serving organizations 

During the early months of ou 
experimentation, we cherished th 
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AFTER THE YOUTH SURVEYS—WHAT? 


hope that our efforts would result in 
the discovery of the most effective 
plan of community organization. But 
while all patterns of local organiza- 
tion are certainly not of equal merit 
we are not convinced that such a 
thing as an “ideal” pattern exists. 
In the end, constructive results come 
from competent leadership, recog- 
nition of the need for cooperation 
under any system, and public sup- 
port. When these essentials are 
present, the success of a local pro- 
gram is practically inevitable. 

We must not let ourselves be di- 
vetted from the main lines of 
advance by invidious comparisons 
of the relative claims of the schools 
and the employment offices. The 
imperative needs are for more and 
better trained vocational counselors 
and placement officers, for more 
locally meaningful research, for more 
active relationships with employers 
and labor organizations, and above 
all for more activities designed to 
acquaint the public with the great 
need for suitable programs of occu- 
pational adjustment in all its forms. 

In any local situation, the prac- 
tical attitude to be taken by all con- 
cerned with occupational adjustment 
is one of joining forces in a com- 
mon cause. If the schools are willing 
and able to assume responsibility 
for all phases of the work, includ- 


ing placement, up to a given age 
level, by all means let them do so. 
Let them call on the employment 
service and other agencies for all the 
assistance they can render. 

If, on the other hand, the schools 
are willing only to accept responsi- 
bility for the counseling of their 
own pupils while they are in school, 
then the schools should be willing 
to make available to other agencies 
the pertinent information accumu- 
lated in school concerning the 
pupils. In such a case, the public 
employment agencies of the com- 
munity must take the major respon- 
sibility for placement and for 
counseling out-of-school youth. 

In those few and fortunate places 
where both schools and employment 
offices are ready and willing to go 
ahead, they should agree on a reason- 
able division of labor in the light 
of local circumstances and their re- 
spective resources. Even then, co- 
operation must include employers, 
labor organizations, and the young 
people themselves. 

The sponsors of a youth program 
must hammer out their own differ- 
ences speedily and then go to the 
public with a program that is sound 
and defensible. In every community, 
the preparation of a plan for an 
adequate occupational adjustment 
service is a local responsibility. 


Floyd W. Reeves is Director of the American 
Youth Commission. Reported from Occupations, 


XVIII (January, 1940), 243-48. 











WM do not measure intelligence 


directly; we measure it through 
testing the individual on short sam- 
ples of learned behavior. Not only 
must they be learned, they must be 
thoroughly learned by a considerable 
portion of the age level in question. 
The method employed in test stand- 
ardization demands that. In stand- 
ardizing tests we discard all tests 
that do not show age discrimination 
and that cannot be passed by at 
least 50 percent of the age group 
in question. May not this elimination 
of all content except that which is 
familiar to at least 50 percent of the 
children result in an emphasis on 
overlearned responses? 

In the /earning-in process, varia- 
bility is an outstanding attribute. 
But Jearning-accomplished is quite 
different; it presents the most 
stable kind of characteristics. An 
habituated act does not change un- 
til some problem confronts the in- 
dividual. When the old habit is no 
longer adequate to take care of the 
situation, a new incentive appears 
and variations in the act take place. 
A new phase of learning is initiated 
and continues until a new pattern 
satisfies the demands of the situa- 
tion, when it again enters its stable, 
lethargic stage. 

If we are employing overlearned 
material, then the fact that the IQ 
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INTELLIGENCE TESTING—ITS BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 
AND UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


JOHN G. ROCKWELL 
In Educational Method 















remains relatively constant shoul 
cause no surprise. In fact, it woul 
be surprising to find it deviating 
much, except in those physical staty 
representing a real deterioration ig 
memory. It is interesting to not 
that mental testers have had so pr 
found a faith in their instrument 
that they have never attempted ty 
study stability of performance in re 
lation to this factor of overlearning 

Since mental tests, as constructe, 
show a high index of reliability, i 
has been widely assumed that th 
trait being measured is similar it 
its rigid characteristics to such trait 
as height. Since a high index ¢ 
reliability does obtain, this implic 
tion is certainly present. But i 
would hold only if the testing it 
strument were so constructed thaté 
would yield the maximum possibi: 
ity to reveal range and deviation, al 
if particular effort were made in tr 
testing situations to bring this out- 
holding testing conditions constatt 

Let me illustrate this from # 
other field. Suppose we get an inda 
of the load the heart can cat 
(There would, of course, be int 
vidual differences.) Subsequent tt 
testing might show that the subjet 
occupied substantially the same rath 
positions. The index of reliabilif 
of the testing instrument would tt 
high. But how would the subjet 
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INTELLIGENCE TESTING 


behave in a crisis? A case of pneu- 
monia would reveal this. It might, 
thereby, reveal an unexpected and 
enormous range of potential per- 
formance which the test-retest situa- 
tions failed to bring out at all. 

The mental test has sometimes 
been likened to a thermometer. 
But there is a difference in the way 
the two are used. The thermometer 
isemployed by the doctor in critical 
situations—whenever the clinical 
symptoms indicate deviation from 
the normal. In intelligence testing 
just the reverse holds. The residual 
reliability is mot assumed to rest 
within the instrument, but within 
the subject. As a consequence, test- 
ing situations are so controlled that 
deviations of the subjects become 
dificult to obtain. Is it possible that 
this control of the testing procedure, 
together with learned material, is 
responsible for the apparent stability 
of the IQ? Or is this constancy of 
the IQ indicative of something in 
the nervous system which can be 
described quantitatively and which 
is nonvariable? 

Nature, generally, seems to have 
employed the principle of variation 
lavishly. That any mechanism such 
as intelligence is so stable that it 
cannot reflect pronounced change is 
open to question. 

Have we any reason for assuming 
that certain portions of the nervous 
system are protected from deleterious 
effects operating on other portions? 
There is a mass of evidence that the 





mervous system does respond to 
organic states in general, and that it 
responds somewhat as a unit. A few 
instances may be mentioned. If 
blood calcium drops below its nor- 
mal level an increased irritability 
manifests itself and, at a certain 
critical point, the individual goes 
from a stable, integrated kind of 
performance into the terrific spasms 
of tetany. Just the opposite results 
from excess calcium in the blood, 
which results in depression of neural 
tissue. The blood sugar mechanism 
shows similar characteristics. 

The glands of internal secretion 
produce precise and definite influ- 
ences on human behavior, and are 
sO primary in importance that it 
can be maintained that they consti- 
tute major controlling agents. 

Many different agents can affect 
neural functioning. Thus we have 
the various drugs, absinthe, mescal, 
caffeine, etc. Such agents have a 
very specific effect on behavior. Some 
have a depressive effect on neural 
tissue. Others have an irritating or 
exhilarating effect. 

Finally, there is ample evidence 
to indicate a close relationship of 
some of the vitamins to neural func- 
tioning. In beri-beri, or vitamin B 
deficiency, a real psychosis is mani- 
fest, which can easily be prevented 
by adequate diet. 

Evidence such as the above seems 
to demonstrate responsiveness of 
neural tissue to changes in its en- 
vironment, particularly its chemical 
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environment. In the field of biology 
it is frequently implied that the total 
living organism is an integrated 
agent with each mechanism nicely 
bound to every other and all of 
them working as a totality, presum- 
ably to accomplish the best possible 
adjustment of the individual to the 
exigencies of the environment. If 
such should be the case, then this 
dichotomy between intellect and 
emotion, this insistence that intelli- 
gence is something apart, something 
not responsible to the mechanisms 
that are influencing the rest of the 
organism, is open to grave question. 
It would thus seem that the neural 
tissue, including that part responsi- 
ble for intelligence, cannot be re- 
garded as autonomous and _ inde- 
pendent. Rather the suggestion is 
present that the whole organism is 
highly responsible to environmental 
changes and that it responds through 
changed behavior. 

Why should this multitude of 
agents which influence all other 
tissues seem to have no effect on 
those neural tissues responsible for 
intelligence? Clearly, this problem 
is a knotty one. We have no evidence 
to indicate that any tissue does es- 
cape these influences. This being the 
case, why do we get such a high de- 
gree of reliability in test-retest situ- 
ations? Should we perhaps turn our 
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attention to the one big question, 
namely, why these tests are reliable 
and why, when variation is the rule 
in the rest of the organism, intelli. 
gence appears to be an exception? 

Variation is so constant and its 
implications so broad in the field of 
biology that biologists rather gen. 
erally have come to expect it. Thus 
the kidney can secrete many times 
its normal amount with no result. 
ing pathology; a great share of the 
pancreas can be extirpated without 
the appearance of diabetes; much 
of the thyroid can be removed with. 
out a resulting thyroid deficieng; 
the heart meets emergencies by car. 
rying a load vastly greater than not- 
mal. Such examples demonstrate the 
great flexibility and potentiality for 
deviation in organic mechanisms. 
Why should the tissue responsible 
for intelligence be different? 

Mental testers apparently do not 
see the humor of the fact that they 
alone of all workers in biologial 
science are so mrecise in their tec 
niques that they can measure and 
find not variation but constang 
within the individual. And this 
despite the fact that they measure 
intelligence not directly but ind: 
rectly, through learning! Are the 
psychologists better technicians than 
other scientists, or does the difficully 
lie in a faulty instrument? 


John G. Rockwell is Commissioner of Education, 
State of Minnesota. Reported from Educational 


Method, XIX (November, 1939), 80-92. 
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THE LEARNING OF SUBJECT MATTER 


HAROLD F. CLARK 
In the Teachers College Record 


a GREAT many persons would 
like to see the schools do more to 
improve the working of our basic 
social, political, and economic in- 
titutions, and to help young people 
to carry on more efficiently their 
work, leisure, home life, and similar 
ativities. But a large part of our 
shool organization is built around 
subject matter that cannot be ex- 
pected to improve the living of the 
average person in our society. Is it 
possible to learn the essential sub- 
ject matter and still have the school 
deal with the vital problems of 
living? The following discussion is 
an attempt to show how the student 
can learn what is necessary of the old 
subjects and also get the material 
essential to living. 
Reading.—Experience indicates 
that reading materials which deal 
with vital problems greatly facilitate 
the teaching of reading. Students 
ae more interested in reading about 
things that are important to them, 
and the evidence shows clearly that 
they learn to read more rapidly 
when supplied with functional read- 
ing materials. There is no reason 
why even elementary reading ma- 
terials should deal with irrelevant 
matters like the little red hen. On 
the contrary, the amount of infor- 
mation needed today by an intelli- 
gent citizen is so enormous that 
much socially valuable material 


should be used from the very first 
grades. 

Writing. —The older schools spent 
an undue amount of time on the 
mechanics of writing. The impor- 
tant thing is not the development of 
a standardized handwriting, but the 
development of an ability to express 
and communicate ideas. The better 
schools today encourage the child to 
exercise his mechanical writing abil- 
ities in the creative activity of ex- 
pressing his thoughts about daily 
life. This procedure is superior on 
two grounds: First, with some per- 
sonal interest to stimulate him, the 
student masters writing mechanics 
more rapidly. Second, he gets an 
opportunity to think through and 
express his ideas about the things 
which he will have a real need to 
think and write about in this world. 
If the school program deals with 
important problems from the first, 
the child inevitably will find it 
necessary to write many letters of 
request and many reports of his 
discoveries, plans, and opinions. 
These will be the best possible ex- 
ercises in writing. The use of the 
typewriter in early school life fits 
logically into a functional program, 
since it enables pupils to write more 
rapidly really significant material in 
a legible form. 

Mathematics —Few parts of the 
school program contain more ma- 
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terial that functions little in later 
life than the mathematics courses. 
This is not due to the fact that 
mathematics material is necessarily 
worthless, but to the form in which 
this material is usually presented 
and to the kinds of material that are 
taught. 

In the field of mathematics the 
question should be asked continu- 
ously: “Can our students use the 
material we are teaching them?” It 
is hardly defensible to say that an 
individual may use algebra, there- 
fore we will teach it to him. Some 
persons may use some of the content 
of the usual algebra course. Most per- 
sons very likely will use none. Actual 
inquiry shows that as the average 
person pursues his life activities he 
uses very little or none of the con- 
tent now taught in our algebra 
classes. As H. G. Wells has graphi- 
cally put it, the average person has 
only from 2,500 to 3,000 hours in 
school to prepare for all his life 
problems. With time so limited we 
cannot justify, for the average per- 
son, a total of 100 or 150 hours for 
algebra. There are too many other 
types of mathematical knowledge 
that he will need. These must be 
discovered and fitted into our mathe- 
matical materials. 

For the rare individual who goes 
into engineering or other fields 
where higher mathematics are used, 
such instruction must be provided. 
But we must make up the body of 
general mathematics of the material 
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that will be used by ordinary citizens 
in their everyday life, and we mug 
teach this content in relation tp 
everyday problems. 

In the functional curriculum 
arithmetic involves more than th 
manipulation of abstract numerals 
The correct answer to an arithmetic 
problem seldom constitutes the com. 
plete answer to a living human prob 
lem. Arithmetic may show shoddy 
to be cheaper, but this does not 
mean that it always pays to by 
shoddy. In the functional curric. 
lum we will have to face the fact 
that in real life there are seldom any 
exclusively mathematical answers to 
everyday problems. Many other fac. 
tors enter in. This means that there 
will probably be more than one 
reasonable answer to most arithme. 
tic problems. In fact, there are vey 
few purely “arithmetic” problems. 
There are a great many problems 
that arithmetic can help solve. 
Arithmetic can help, but only help, 
individuals find reasonable answers 
to their problems. It should be used 
this way, and only this way. All 
other uses give a false feeling of 
correctness and security. Arithmetic 
is only one tool of good judgment. 

English —Hundreds of hours of 
work have been included in the edv 
cational program in the hope of 
making language a more effective 
means of communication, but mud 
of the material used has little pros 
pect of functioning in the lives of 
ordinary students. Furthermore, out 
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THE LEARNING OF 


techniques of instruction are not 
very effective. For instance, many 
gientific studies have shown that the 
sudy of formal grammar is not a 
vety efficient way to improve the 
ity of written or spoken English. 
Students will learn to use the 
English they need for work and 
isure far more quickly and easily if 
they can see its relationship to some- 
thing they are going to do. The 
need for conversational material is 
dear—the ability to tell a good 
tory, the ability to entertain. In re- 
gard to literature, if we simply 
force the classics on our students and 
thereby cause them to turn back to 
the tabloids after school is over, 
litle has been gained. We all know 
only too well what has been the 
usual result of this practice in the 
past. We might better ask: “Is it 
possible to introduce our students to 
a little better material than they 
would be reading otherwise.” 
Foreign languages.—A large num- 
bet of studies show that only an 
insignificant fraction of the persons 
who have taken foreign languages 
in the schools make any use of them 
in their work or leisure. Moreover, 
knowledge of a language can be ac- 
quired under the impetus of a defi- 
nite need at much less cost of time 
or energy than will be called for in 
the present classroom. Under these 
circumstances it is not sufficient to 
ask: Is there some possibility that a 
foreign language will be used? The 
time spent in mastering a language 
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will mean that other very valuable 
materials must be sacrificed. The 
question must always be: Can boys 
and girls make better use of this 
particular foreign language than of 
knowledge needed to provide them 
with suitable vocations, good health, 
food, housing, and recreation? 

History.—The history taught in 
schools, even with all the changes 
that have been made, still deals 
largely with records of national 
stealing of lands, of destruction, 
mass slaughter, political campaigns, 
and the bickerings between states. 
Records of creative individuals and 
processes make up a strangely small 
part of these materials. 

However, a beginning has been 
made and the better schools are in- 
troducing materials designed to de- 
velop an understanding of the crea- 
tive processes: the history of music, 
painting, agriculture, health, medi- 
cine, transportation. These stories 
are of importance to the common 
man. A more creative interpretation 
of the past now seems under way. 
However, this new history has not 
yet been properly organized around 
culturally significant human prob- 
lems or purposes. 

Civics—The best approach to 
civics seems to be to deal with the 
actual functions of a good citizen 
and to start each person early in 
life to perform them. Desirable civic 
attitudes develop mainly out of prac- 
tice. The best way to train responsi- 
ble citizens is to make pupils increas- 
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ingly responsible for their own civic 
affairs at home and in the school, 
and to extend this process slowly 
until each student is taking part in 
activities on his own initiative. 
Science.—The highly classified sci- 
entific material presented in the form 
of formal “subjects” canno longer be 
regarded as a reasonable requirement 
for the average student. It has been 
claimed by some that the purpose of 
such science instruction was to give 
training in the scientific method. The 
only trouble is that when even very 
able scientists get outside their field 
into the social, economic, and politi- 
cal world, they seem to have little 
more of the scientific attitude than 
the average man. Obviously, there 
has not been the general type of 
transfer that had been expected. 
There is a way out of the diffi- 
culty: that is to relate science to the 
important areas of human life. If 
we want people to be scientific in 
dealing with their problems, it 
would seem wise to deal directly 
with their working lives and to in- 
troduce as much rigidly scientific 
material as is needed in this field. 
In a school organized on functional 
lines students will probably learn 
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more science than at present. There 
are innumerable scientific problems 
in both the fields of work and leisure 
Science taught in connection with 
these activities will become a def. 
nite and useful part of the life of 
each individual. 

Music—Our culture is notably 
barren of the values and releases of 
expression that are inherent in 
music. One big task of the func. 
tional school is to discover how more 
musical activities for more people 
can be related to other activities 9 
as to provide a balanced program 
More effort will be directed toward 
giving all students some form of 
musical interest and experience, with 
special attention to the kinds of 
musical activity that can be expected 
to continue during adult life. 

Physical education—Of all sub 
jects now taught, physical education 
will probably merge most easily into 
a functional program. Most of the 
material now classified in this field 
will be transferred to health and 
recreation divisions. The problem is 
to give children the background of 
knowledge and habits that will en- 
able them to work out their own 
plan for healthful living. 


Harold F. Clark is Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Reported from 
the Teachers College Record, XLI (November, 
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WHAT ARE SCHOOLS DOING? 





RUSSELL BABCOCK 


In Frontiers of Democracy 


ie DUCATORS may have either of 
two attitudes toward the war in 
furope. To those who believe with 
Dorothy Thompson, that “We have 
ill the rats together,” and see a 
chance to bring reason and justice 
to fruition by humbling the world’s 
dictators, the war may represent a 
challenge to the sense of social re- 
sponsibility. The isolationist, on the 
other hand, now has a great oppor- 
tunity to point a finger at Europe 
and cry, “For shame.” This is per- 
haps a harder path to follow since 
such a one can be labelled “‘indiffer- 
ent,” “callous,” “unwilling to share 
the world’s problems.” Most teach- 
ets will resent being accused of 
backturning and intellectual coward- 
ice. It is mot easy to leave the rest 
of the world to its destructiveness. 

What positions do American 
teachers hold, and what school prac- 
tices are flowing from these posi- 
tions? Does the spirit of inquiry 
feign supreme, or is it dominated by 
certainties? 

Some teachers in the social sciences 
whom I visited in the preparation of 
this article said that the war is in- 
cidental to their teaching. They dis- 
regard the conflict. Occasionally a 
student brings the war into the dis- 
cussion, but even then very little 
time is devoted to it. These teachers 
seem to feel that the curriculum is 
too important to be disturbed by 


the things happening in Europe. 
One conscientious teacher states 
his “surprise at the lack of ques- 
tions on the war from the students.” 
Similarly, another reports that he 
allowed his high school class to go 
as far as they wanted with the war 
discussion, only to find them getting 
tired of it all after five weeks. The 
students remarked that the war 
monopolized even their dinner con- 
versation at home. They preferred 
to get back into more regular and 
definite assignments in history. 
However, in the classes of most 
of the teachers interviewed, the war 
is proving not only a motivating 
factor in the social science curricu- 
lum but its treatment in the class- 
room has been made inevitable by 
previous teaching. The war has 
become a case study, as a lynching 
would be in a study of race relations: 
or a federal housing project in a 
study of slums. This represents no 
dramatic alteration of method or 
approach. It is a continuation of 
the realization that the world is with 
us, and that students must face and 
live in today’s and tomorrow’s so- 
ciety. Because this attitude has char- 
acterized their previous teaching, to 
these teachers this war did not 
come as a jolt, as did the one in 
1914. Their students likewise were 
not startled by it. Many of them 
left school in June realizing that 
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September would bring with it not 
only the reopening of the schools 
but possibly also a war-stricken 
Europe. 

In many classrooms students have 
been analyzing the causes of war. 
For example, in one class the reason 
given for Japan’s march into China 
was that Japan was overcrowded. 
The teacher pointed out that Chicago 
was more overcrowded than Japan, 
yet it was ridiculous to think of 
Mayor Kelley declaring war on the 
Governor of Wisconsin. 

“Then it isn’t just standing room 
that the Japanese need, is it?” the 
teacher asked. “There must be some 
reason for Chicago’s remaining at 
peace with Wisconsin, just as there 
must be a reason for Japan’s warring 
against China.” 

Thus began the study of an indus- 
trial community and its needs. Chi- 
cago lives by the flow of cattle, 
hogs, steel, cotton, and thousands of 
other supplies that feed her indus- 
tries, and by the steady stream that 
carries away the products of her 
factories. All agreed that if that 
stream were shut off at the state 
boundary relations between Chicago 
and Wisconsin would not be so 
friendly. 

Going more deeply into the prob- 
lem, the class learned that Japan can 
get raw materials for her industries 
only by giving manufactured goods, 
silk, or gold. She has little gold and 
her silk is insufficient to buy all the 
raw materials and food she needs. 
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When she goes to sell her man: 
factured goods, she meets tarif 
walls and quota restrictions. 

An examination of China ap) 
Manchuria revealed raw materiak 
and a tremendous market. The 
sults are known: Manchuria becoms 
Manchukuo and China a blood 
battlefield. Chicago remains at peac 
with Wisconsin. 

In another class a boy of 1 
asked: ‘What is this war about?” 

Quickly a hand went up. “Iti 
to destroy Hitlerism.” 

“England and France went tt 
war because Poland was all 
another youngster replied. 

“Yes,” queried a third, “but nov 
Poland is gone. What are thg 
fighting for now?” 

“To give Poland back to its peo 
ple after the war is over.” 

Still another spoke. ‘What about 
India? The Indians are begging to 
be allowed to govern themselves. To 
them a war to free the Poles i 
hardly sensible when England her 
self could free 350,000,000 peopl 
simply by passing a law.” 

Thus this class began its discus 
sion of the war and its causes. 

These are only two examples o 
an approach to the war. Teaches 
who are accustomed to unit studie 
have found realistic and vital unit 
in the European conflict. One group 
of high school seniors has spent! 
month on American neutrality, his 
torically conceived. This class ptt 
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WHAT ARE SCHOOLS DOING? 


Hbiy program based on its study. 
Another eleventh-grade class has 
worked on units dealing with “prop- 
anda” and “imperialism.” Ap- 
parently the teacher found some 
dements of imperialism in the pres- 
ent war. 

In most schools it is possible to 
deal with the war with a minimum 
of emotion and a maximum of rea- 
son. My own classes, for example, 
have a general anti-Hitler attitude; 
but they also have a general anti- 
war attitude. They are not at all 
sure that a war solves much. 

In large city schools the racial 
heritage of the students produces 
more partisanship. One Chicago 
teacher reports that her students ap- 
prove enlisting, if possible, in an 
amy dedicated to the destruction of 
Hitlerism. “Analysis and study real- 
ly did little to change their posi- 
tion.” The teacher wonders if defi- 
nite emotional reactions are not well 


built up by an organized group. In 
this situation, interestingly enough, 
the students accused the teacher of 
being pro-German. Shades of 1917! 
Twenty-five years ago the schools 
were unaware of the implications 
the conflict had for this country and 
were unprepared to deal with the 
subject. In many schools that is not 
true today. Teachers are more 
aware, and the course of study is 
more flexible and realistic. There is 
a greater sense of social responsi- 
bility on the part of both teachers 
and students. In both students and 
teachers that sense of responsibility 
is often expressed in a desire to 
work on constructive problems of 
our own rather than on destructive 
problems of others. Many teachers 
have said: “We must more than 
ever attack our domestic problems. 
Only by ridding our country of the 
causes of war can we really be 
saved from war’s destruction.” 


Illinois, schools. Reported from Frontiers of De- 


| tim Babcock is a teacher in the =a | 


mocracy, VI (December 15, 1939), 84-86. 
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—/THENS College, Athens, Alabama, will open a hosiery 
mill this spring where 400 qualified students will work four 
hours each day to meet the expenses of their college educa- 
tion. Students will be admitted who are in the upper half 
of their high school class, financially unable to pay their 
way, who agree to remain for four years, and who are recom- 
mended as to character. All profits will be used to pay the 
expenses of students at the college. The mill is an ultra- 
modern air-conditioned building. The graduates of the col- 
lege will be competent sheer-stocking machine workers. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PUNCTUATION 


RACHEL SALISBURY 


In the English Journal 


ar is about time the American 
English teacher began to tell his 
students the truth about punctua- 
tion. The nineteenth century never 
questioned the assumption that punc- 
tuation was the handmaiden of 
grammar, and in the nineteenth 
century punctuation was no mean 
art. For every conceivable situation 
there was a rule, and anyone could 
go by it. In 1910 I learned those 
rules, 157 of them. In 1910 I knew 
them better than I now know my 
ABC's. But the only rule that regu- 
larly functions for me now is that 
one, strangely enough, that called 
for the exercise of a little judg- 
ment: 

“Two independent clauses joined 
by a conjunction need not be sepa- 
rated by a comma if they are short 
and coalesce.” 

The word “coalesce” was magic 
to me. It was tied up with meaning 
in addition to grammar. There was 
something romantic about two 
clauses that might or might not 
coalesce. 

If anyone ever pointed out any 
connection between our sentence ex- 
ercises and the meaning that was 
being expressed in the sentences, I 
don’t remember it. If the commas 
ever made any difference in the 
meaning, I never guessed it. My job 
was merely to make the grammar 
and punctuation fit. All the rules 
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were stated in terms of grammar, 
Punctuation was a method of study. 
ing grammar. 

This is not a brief against gram. 
mar. What I wish to point out is the 
wastefulness and the faulty psychol. 
ogy of continuing to teach the aver. 
age American child to punctuate 
according to grammar. 

For the truth is that punctuation 
is a reading device—pure and sim 
ple. It serves the same purpose in 
reading that pauses and voice infle. 
tions do in speaking. It marks the 
joints in the thought; it does the 
stopping and turning and splicing 
that keep the reader following com 
fortably and intelligently along the 
trail of the writer's thought. 

Let us redefine punctuation as the 
art of using marks to help the reat- 
er to see with speed and accuracy the 
relations among written ideas. This 
definition immediately points out is 
quiry into the field of thinking in- 
stead of into the categories of gram 
mar. What relations exist among 
ideas, and how are marks used to 
indicate these relations to readers? 

Any .child recognizes easily the 
three simple relations among ides 
—telations of equality, dependence 
and independence. He can unde 
stand that people who write and 
read languages have uniform habits 
of using marks. They stop sentences 
with some mark that effectively sep 
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grates one sentence from another. 
They connect equal items with some 
mark to show that they belong to- 
gether. They tack on explanatory, 
dependent expressions by marks that 
can be recognized by an attentive 
reader. If the writer can associate 
these three functions—separating, 
connecting, and tacking on—with 
the proper marks and if he really 
knows what he is trying to say, he 
can write sentences that a reader can 
follow. Whether a given student 
needs to attempt the use of dashes, 
parentheses, colons, or semicolons 
depends on his intellectual maturity 
and his sensitivity to the emotional 
overtones of what he is trying to 
write. He can get along very well in 
this age of journalistic short sen- 
tences with periods and commas and 
question marks alone. 

The student who is learning how 
to write for readers (as opposed to 
grammar enthusiasts) will need no 
more than three rules. 

1. Separate sentences from each 
other with a period. (Use a question 
mark or an exclamation point if the 
meaning requires it.) 

2. Use a comma or the word 
“and” to connect items that are 
working together in lists of two or 
more things. If two statements are 
to be combined in one sentence, use 
both the comma and the word “and” 
(,and) to prevent any possible mis- 
teading. “But,” “yet,” “or,” or “nor” 
may take the place of “and” if the 
meaning requires it. 





3. Use a comma, or a pair of 
commas, to warn the reader of a 
turn in the thought. 

Comprehension of these three 
psychological rules requires under- 
standing of three basic concepts: 
“sentence,” “statement,” and “modi- 
fier.” The concepts of “statement” 
and “modifier” can be developed 
without benefit of grammar. (The 
President makes “‘statements” to the 
press. Highway commissioners 
“modify” dangerous curves in roads. 
“On the shelf behind the stove” is 
obviously not a “statement”; and 
“with a Pekinese following him on 
a leash” quite definitely “modifies” 
one’s mental picture of a prize fight- 
er.) 

Defining punctuation as a func- 
tion of meaning rather than a func- 
tion of grammar does not, of course, 
do away with the frequent coinci- 
dences between joints in grammar 
and joints in thought. It merely 
simplifies the student’s problem by 
giving him three principles of action 
instead of the score or more that 
even the average modern text pre- 
sents. 

For that matter punctuation was 
never so wedded to grammar as we 
were allowed to suppose. Take, for 
example, the common belief that 
punctuation is determined by gram- 
mar. 

1. Don’t take that collar off Peter. 

2. Don’t take that collar off, Peter. 

Here the punctuation clearly de- 
termines the grammar. The comma 
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has changed the meaning and the 
meaning has changed the grammar. 
The writer's meaning determines the 
mark, and the mark determines the 
grammar. 

Take the rule for introductory ad- 
verbial clauses. 

3. If this hot weather continues, 
there will be no corn crop. 

4. There will be no corn crop if 
this hot weather continues. 

The grammar-minded _ teacher 
would say that the comma must be 
inserted in sentence 3 because the 
initial expression is an introductory 
adverbial clause. The meaning- 
minded teacher would point out to 
her pupils that the joint in the 
thought after a typical “if’-clause is 
usually weak; the reader is asking, 
“Where does this clause end and the 
real statement begin?” He likes to 
have the writer tell him with a 
comma. Without it he is constantly 
afraid of finding himself in the 
following predicament: 

5. If you want to see Mr. Bunker 
about a new waste basket. 

Here the mental switch before the 
main statement is left wide open; it 
is easy for the train of thought to 
run far onto the main line. There 
may be a wreck. At best, there will 
be a need of hasty backing-up, and 
the reader always resents the delay 
and confusion of such shifting. 

In the same dogmatic fashion we 
have given grammar the credit for 
putting a comma to work between 
the parts of a compound sentence. 
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It isn’t the grammar that require 
the comma; it is the adhesive quality 
of the word “and.” “And”’ is a bom 
joiner. We think of things joined 
by “and” as belonging together 
“spring and summer,” “black and § 
white,” “bread and butter.” It js 
this natural attraction in meaning 
between the two words on either side 
of “and” which makes it necessay 
to use a comma before the “and” 
that joins main clauses. Without it 
the reader may have difficulty in 
following the meaning. 

6. I got out at the corner with 
George and Kenneth and Howard 
drove the car around to a parking 
place. 

To avoid such mental accidents, 
readers and writers have an agree 
ment that a double signal (, and) is 
to be used at the junction of two 
statements paired within the limits 
of a single sentence. It is the danger 
to the meaning, not the niceness of 
grammatical distinction, that makes 
the agreement necessary. 

The meaning-minded teacher uss 
the word “separate” only to refer 
to sentence endings. If the reader is 
to follow the writer’s meaning with 
speed and accuracy, sentences mus 
be unmistakably separated from ead 
other by the use of a familiar com 
pound signal—the period that stops 
one sentence and the capital letter 
that starts the next. Commas nevet 
separate. They always connect. The 
splice together members of a single 
team, and they tack modifiers onto 
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the words the modifiers are explain- 
ing. Careless use of the word “sep- 
arate” may be one cause of student 
errors in sentence sense. If Johnny 
is taught to separate the clauses of a 
compound sentence, to separate the 
terms of a series, to separate the 
items of dates and address, and to 
use a comma to do it, he may be 
thinking quite consistently when he 
writes, “There was an old gun in 
the cave, dampness had ruined it.” 
He wanted to separate those two 
statements, and he thought he was 
following the rule when he used a 
comma to do it. 

That meaning is the final criterion 
for either good writing or good 
reading is illustrated by the follow- 
ing sentences: 

7. Milton was settled in 1836 by 
Aaron Walker, and it now has a 
population of 1024. 

8. The boys were driven out of 
the school kitchen before all the ice- 
cream was eaten by the janitor. 

9. If raw milk does not agree 
with the baby, it should be boiled. 

Any teacher would consider these 
sentences faulty. The punctuation is 
correct and the grammar complete: 
yet the writer has not said what he 
meant and the reader is puzzled. 

As English teachers, it is time for 
us to simplify our objectives, to 


recognize as two phases of one proc- 
ess the basic steps in reading and 
writing. Both reading and writing 
exist for the purpose of transferring 
thought, and they both use the same 
medium for transfer—language. 
Both processes involve familiarity 
with common sentence patterns; 
both make use of a common code of 
punctuation marks. 

In the modern effort to make the 
classroom a laboratory for better 
thinking habits the English teacher 
would do well to begin with the 
psychological, or meaning, approach 
to punctuation. It builds good read- 
ers as well as good writers. Freed 
of the bewildering confusion of 
grammatical terminology, the young 
student can sit down to a writing 
job and give his full attention to 
what he has to say. He will be 
writing not to display his gram- 
matical dexterity but to communi- 
cate ideas. When he revises his 
work, he in turn becomes a reader. 
He can challenge his own sentences 
to see whether the marks he has 
used will carry his meaning across 
to a reader. He can do a better job 
of that if we, his English teachers, 
give him the meaning interpretation 
of punctuation as a strong connect- 
ing link between good reading and 
good writing. 


Rachel Salisbury is Professor of English in the State 


Teachers College at Platteville, 


Wisconsin. Re- 


ported from the English Journal, XXVIII 
(December, 1939), 794-806. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION IN MEXICO 


GEORGE C, BOOTH 
In Social Education 


7 HE philosophy of Mexican edu- 
cation is definitely a child of the 
revolution of 1910. More than that, 
the revolution is a symbol of the 
protest of Mexico’s people against 
all that the prerevolutionary society 
embodied. For this reason, today’s 
schools represent an attempt to re- 
place old institutions by new ones 
useful to all the people. 

For 400 years, from the time the 
Spaniards divided the land and en- 
slaved the people, Mexico had been 
hag-ridden with vice, revolution, 
hypocrisy, and sham. The achieve- 
ment of independence in 1821 did 
little to change the miserable status 
of the Indian and those of mixed 
blood. It merely set the stage for a 
new struggle for economic mastery 
of the country. This struggle, which 
was between church and state, was 
to last for another hundred years 
and was to use the Mexican “common 
man” only as a pawn. The Roman 
Catholic Church owned half or more 
of the total wealth of the country, 
and the politicians cast covetous eyes 
on the hoard. Laws were passed to 
nationalize much of this wealth, 
the buildings of certain orders were 
confiscated, and the power of the 
clergy was curtailed. 

During the nineteenth century the 
nation suffered as the robber barons 
fought for possession of its vast 
wealth. One faction fought another 
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for control of the government and 
its attendant perquisites. The Unit. 
ed States took five-eighths of 
Mexico's territory in the Mexican 
War. For a time Great Britain con. 
trolled the customs of Vera Cru, 
France set up a puppet government 
under Maximilian. With the over. 
throw of Maximilian, Benito Juarez 
attempted a reform government. 
After his death Porfiro Diaz seized 
control and ruled almost continv- 
ously from 1876 to 1911. 

Diaz attempted to extract the last 
pound of flesh, the last drop of 
blood, from the country. Diaz sold 
the natural resources of the country 
in return for personal fortunes for 
himself and his favorites. British 
and American capitalists received 
incalculable concessions. Railroads, 
mines, oil rights, power, and land 
were turned over to foreigners un- 
til three-fourths of the national 
wealth of Mexico was owned by 
foreigners. 

At the same time the condition 
of the people was becoming unen- 
durable. The last of their personal 
holdings, village lands, and even 
their bare human rights were tom 
from them. A system of forced labor 
and peonage grew to such propor 
tions that thousands were virtually 
slaves. Illiteracy mounted until it 
reached 90 percent of the popula 
tion. When Madero raised the 
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standard of revolt in 1910 the na- 
tion went with him. 

The constitution of 1917 pro- 
vided for nationalization of the 
natural resources of the country so 
that all could share in the nation’s 
wealth. Labor was protected from 
undue exploitation, and a system of 
free public schools was established. 

Realistic educational advances 
were made in the early 1920's by 
José Vasconcelos, secretary of edu- 
cation under President Obregén. In 
1921 the budget for education was 
more than seven times any previous 
annual expenditure. John Dewey’s 
theories of the “activity school” 
were followed at first. Progressively 
amore unusual kind of school was 
developed to fill Mexico’s needs. 

The Roman Catholic Church, de- 
caring that a monopoly on education 
was its prerogative, fought the 
schools at every turn. President 
Obregin was murdered by a Catho- 
lic fanatic and a series of bloody 
uprisings were staged by the cris- 
eros. Sporadic fighting lasted for 
eight years in which the cristeros 
burned schools and mutilated and 
murdered school teachers. This sedi- 
tious activity so handicapped the 
government that the educational 
budget was drastically reduced. 

In retaliation for the activities of 
the fanatics a firm stand was taken 
against the church. Article three of 
the constitution of 1917 was amen- 
ded to exclude all private and reli- 
gious schools not under direct gov- 


ernment supervision. Education was 
reaffirmed as being free and obliga- 
tory. The schools were officially 
named the socialist schools of Mexi- 
co. Their primary aim was to provide 
an education that would be scientific, 
rational, and opposed to fanaticism. 

The socialist school is considered 
as being primarily a social institu- 
tion to prepare younger generations 
for a new society. Moreover, the 
school helps to mold the new so- 
ciety by bringing modern techniques 
to the people. The school teacher 
leads the people of the community 
to improve their living conditions. 
He teaches them how to build better 
houses, clean up unsanitary spots, 
set up a better dietary standard. He 
shows the farmers how they can get 
land and obtain government credit 
to purchase tools, and then he 
shows them how to use the tools 
efficiently to increase production. 

Children are not only taught to 
become more efficient workers. They 
are also taught to live and work 
together cooperatively without 
thought of exploiting each other. 
Academic learning is incidental to 
learning socially useful techniques. 
Art, music, and dancing are an in- 
tegral part of the curriculum and are 
taught for their socializing value. 
The arts serve another purpose in 
portraying graphically the gospel of 
socialism: brotherhood of man, 
equality of all races and individuals, 
and the right of all to lead a free, 
happy life. 
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Starting with practically nothing 
in 1920, by 1938 Mexico had more 
than 15,000 elementary schools. 
New schools are being added at the 
rate of 2,000 yearly. The rapid ex- 
pansion makes it impossible to pro- 
vide well-trained teachers, and 
traveling cultural missions are sent 
out to continue and supplement the 
training of teachers. 

Mexico’s Indian population is not 
being overlooked. Artistic activities 
are being reoriented in the light of 
the indigenous culture, practically 
stifled since the coming of the 
Spaniard. Schools are being rapidly 
provided for the Indian in his own 
language, and centers of Indian edu- 
cation have been established in the 
Indian districts in which the young 
men and women live in the sort of 
environment which the government 
hopes to establish generally. They 
are taught to use modern tools, to 
understand the theory of modern 
society, and to raise their indigenous 
life-patterns to higher levels. 

When one attempts to judge the 
actual functioning of the socialist 
schools of Mexico he is faced by 
contradictory impressions. The 
schools vary from modern plants to 
hovels. Many teachers are not in 
accord with the objectives laid down 
by the secretariat of education. To 
this writer the leaders in Mexico 


City appear to be almost uniformly 
of a high type, but in the schools 
one constantly encounters pedestrian, 
routinized teaching. 

The important fact, however, is 
that Mexico is building schools, 
Poor schools can be improved and 
weak teachers strengthened or re- 
placed. Socialist education is not a 
theoretical philosophy argued by 
cloistered savants. It is a program of 
action, formulated and reformulated 
by men and women who constantly 
live the theory they advocate. School 
teachers who have lived and taught 
for months with a pistol always 
strapped to their hips are not in- 
clined to be overly theoretical. 
Every point discussed at an institute 
represents a living experience to 
these people. Almost daily, the pro- 
gram is being altered to meet actual 
practice. Daily more schools are be- 
ing erected. Daily more children are 
entering school who would never 
have had the opportunity to go to 
any school under the old regime. 

Mexico is providing schools; she 
is sincerely trying to make those 
schools the best that can be provided 
and she is constantly trying to im- 
prove them. Only time can tell 
whether or not they will accomplish 
the redemption of a people that has 
seldom known anything but tyranny, 
oppression, and exploitation. 


California, Junior College. Reported from Social 


[ George C. Booth is a teacher in the Long Beach, ] 


Education, III (December, 1939), 641-45. 
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THE COORDINATING-GROUP PLAN 


James T. WORLTON 
In the School Executive 


a coordinating-group plan of 
organization for elementary schools 
has developed out of ten years of 
experiment in Salt Lake City. It 
seeks the advantages of specializa- 
tion which are provided in the 
platoon organization and in various 
departmentalized plans, and at the 
same time avoids the dangers of 
regimentation. The typical teacher is 
not equally competent in all fields 
of culture. This plan permits and 
encourages the teacher to function 
primarily in the limited area in 
which she is most interested and 
most competent. The plan provides 
an administrative organization which 
implements a functional program of 
education and which is flexible 
enough to adapt itself to schools of 
various sizes and conditions. 
Essentially the plan calls for a 
group of teachers to form a sub- 
faculty within the larger faculty of 
the school. It is designed to en- 
courage teachers to unite and co- 
ordinate their efforts—hence the 
name coordinating group. The num- 
ber of teachers in this subfaculty 
depends on the size of the building, 
the facilities available, and the de- 
gtee of specialization desired. The 
number ranges from two to six 
teachers, with six the usual number 
in the larger schools. These teachers 
function as a group in meeting the 
educational needs of the children 


assigned to them. They meet regu- 
larly as a faculty under their own 
leadership to plan units of work 
and deal with any problems. 

In the daily program for a four- 
teacher group, the school day is di- 
vided into eight periods. Each teach- 
er has only two groups of subjects 
such as social studies and language 
or health and physical education and 
arithmetic. In this program each 
teacher has each of the classes one- 
fourth of the day in one uninter- 
rupted session. The six-teacher pro- 
gtam permits each teacher to work 
in her special field of training or 
experience for six of the seven 
periods of the day. All are teachers 
of the language arts, which includes 
oral and written language, spelling, 
and penmanship. 

In our experience, this plan con- 
tributes to important educational 
objectives. Among its potential ad- 
vantages are the following: 

1. Children are guided by teach- 
ers of better training and special 
preparation.—This advantage is not 
confined to the so-called special 
subjects but is equally applicable to 
reading, arithmetic, and other sub- 
jects frequently given to the home- 
room teacher. Although subject 
matter is not an end in itself, it is 
the vehicle through which the teach- 
er guides the child’s development. 
Other things being equal, it may be 
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said that the value of the teacher to 
the child bears a close relationship 
to the degree of her mastery of the 
broad subject-matter field she at- 
tempts to teach. This calls for her 
to cross subject-matter lines freely 
in selecting pertinent pupil experi- 
ences. The teacher's effective schol- 
atship is further enhanced because 
she is not required to make daily 
preparation in many fields. 

The curriculum actually provided 
in any school depends primarily on 
the vision and the quality of the 
teaching. It is natural and desirable 
for the teacher to stress those activi- 
ties in which she has the greatest 
interest and competence. The child 
who spends his full day with one 
teacher is in a very real sense re- 
stricted in his educational experi- 
ences. The coordinating group plan 
broadens and enriches the child’s 
educational opportunities by pro- 
viding him with a competent teacher 
in each of the several culture areas 
included in his studies. The plan 
also insures a better balanced pro- 
gram, since he moves from one cul- 
ture center to another at regular 
intervals. He is less likely to hear 
his teacher say: ““We spent so much 
time on arithmetic today that we 
won't have social studies.” 

2. Children have the advantage of 
living and working in environments 
which are especially rich and sug- 
gestive of the activities pursued.— 
Since the plan allocates to each class- 
room the emphasis of a particular 
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field of culture, the board of edy. § 
cation is able to supply, within th 
limits of a reasonable budget, ade. 
quate equipment. In the large 
schools, where there are three o 
four classes in one grade, the cos 
of books may be only one-third the 
amount required under the tradi. 
tional plan of organization. This 
plan also facilitates the efforts of 
the children to enrich their classroom 
environment through exhibits, pos 
ers, drawings, etc., because all the 
available space may be used for one § 
unified theme. ; 

3. The teacher-pupil relationship 
is enriched.—The child has daily 
contact with more than one teacher; 
his educational prospects are not 
wholly determined by the under. 
standing and professional skill of a 
single teacher. 

4. Pupils are gradually introduced 
to the departmentalized organization 
of the high school._—This plan obvi- 
ates the sudden and often discon. 
certing change from the tradition 
elementary school organization to 
the high school. The child, as he 
advances through the grades, grad- 
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ually adapts himself to groups of f 


increasing size and complexity. 


5. Children have increased oppor ¥ 


tunities for actual experience in th 
techniques of democratic gover 
ment.—Pupils successfully carry 4 
steadily increasing responsibility for 
the bell signals, change of classes, 
distribution of books and materials, 
and other routine matters. The co 
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THE COORDINATING-GROUP PLAN 


ordinating-group plan provides a 
new vehicle for meeting the respon- 
sibility of developing character and 
d citizenship. 
6. The plan promotes integration. 
—At the group meetings, common 


problems are discussed and the 
work of the several classrooms co- 
ordinated. Our experience confirms 
the belief that teachers, if given the 
opportunity, can and will work to- 
gether in friendly association. 


Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah. Reported from the 


| James T. Worlton is Assistant Superintendent of | 


School Executive, LIX (January, 1940), 10-13. 
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Or10s State Department of 
Education, through its visual instruc- 
tion exchange, lists six points for 
school authorities to consider in pur- 
chasing projection equipment. 

1. That the school authorities 
write to the leading manufacturers 
of projection equipment and request 
literature and a demonstration. 

2. That all demonstrations be 
made at the school on the same day 
and at about the same hour. This 
will assure you that the daylight 
conditions have nothing to do with 
the results. 

3. That the same screen be used 
for all demonstrations. This will 
eliminate the screen as a factor in 
the differences that may be found in 
the brightness of the picture. 

4. Procure a film free from the 
visual instruction exchange and re- 
quire all agents to use only this film 
in their demonstration. Some pho- 
tography has a greater density than 
others, hence, they do not all 


give screen results of equal brilliancy. 

5. Require all agents to make 
their first demonstration in the pres- 
ence of one another. This will en- 
sure against such tricks as the 
following: (1) using under-voltage 
lamp (90-volt lamps on 110-volt 
current ; looks bright but only lasts a 
short time); (2) using a lens 
which gives a picture with a bright 
center but dim edges; (3) claiming 
their projectors have devices which 
will stop the projector “when any- 
thing goes wrong” (such devices 
work only when the film breaks) ; 
(4) claiming stop-on-film devices 
will not permit blistering of films. 

6. Use the same room and the 
same number of people in it for all 
sound projector demonstrations, 
since different rooms and a differ- 
ent number of people in the room 
will give different acoustic qualities 
which will alter the quality of the 
sound reproduction—The Nation’s 
Schools. 
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OPEN-AIR CLASSES ARE CRITICIZED 


In the Bulletin of the National Tuberculosis Association 


SPECIAL classes for physically 


below-par children have been proved 
costly and educationally and socially 
unsatisfactory, according to a report 
recently issued by the National 
Tuberculosis Association. The con- 
clusions of the report are that the 
care and education of such children 
must be revised in the light of the 
advances in tuberculosis control and 
child education. 

These children include those with 
definite physical handicaps and the 
large group variously designated as 
“malnourished,” “underweight,” or 
“delicate.” The report is concerned 
chiefly with the so-called ‘“malnour- 
ished” children, since the care of 
children actively ill with tubercu- 
losis is out of the school’s jurisdic- 
tion. Because the recognition of 
“malnourished” children and the 
usual way of caring for them— 
open-air classes, extra food, rest 
periods, and segregation—have been 
stimulated largely by tuberculosis 
associations throughout the country, 
the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion has felt a responsibility to re- 
view the program. 

Open-air classes were an out- 
growth of tuberculosis treatment of 
30 years ago. The knowledge of the 
disease at that time indicated that 
malnutrition and anemia were pre- 
disposing factors. Today it is known 
that no child, regardless of how 
underweight or malnourished he is, 
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will develop tuberculosis unless th 
tubercle bacilli enter his body. Th 
likelihood of effective exposure d& 
pends on many factors other tha 
the child’s physical condition, 
Hence the term “‘pretuberculous” i 
no longer acceptable. 

Prevention of tuberculosis ij 
children cannot be achieved through 
Open-air classes. The only way ty 
prevent the disease is to prevent 
contact with an open case. This i 
most effectively achieved by remov. 


ing the open case from the hom § 
Authorities now recognize that if 


more intensive tuberculosis case 
finding campaign is the most impor. 
tant factor in the control of the 
disease, among both children and 
adults. 

Another fact that must be recog 
nized is the relative unimportanc 
of tuberculosis among children be 
tween the ages of five to fifteen 
Where tubercle bacilli have entered 
the body in this age group, thy 
have usually become walled off and 
cause little damage. The repot 
says: “A child who has a positive 


tuberculin reaction, but whose Xf 


ray reveals nothing abnormal, wh 
is apparently in good health, and 
who, after a thorough investigation, 
is found not to be in contact with 
an open case of tuberculosis, usually 
does not need special care. Nor 
such a child capable of transmitting 
tuberculosis.” 
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OPEN-AIR CLASSES ARE CRITICIZED 


The term “malnutrition” has also 
been used too loosely. The decision 
has been based on two things—a 
comparison of the child to the age- 
weight-height standard tables, and 
on the judgment of the examining 
physician. Authorities now agree 
that weight in itself is not a cri- 
terion of nutrition. Underweight is 
not necessarily a symptom of mal- 
nutrition nor are all malnourished 
children underweight. 

The age-weight-height tables 
have been proved unscientific and 
unfair as a basis for comparison. 
Nutrition may be a factor in under- 
weight, but such factors as indi- 
vidual and family body build and 
the clinical history of the child must 
also be considered. 

Nor is the judgment of the phy- 
sician, based on one routine examin- 
ation, always dependable. 

“Fresh air,” regardless of temper- 
ature, is a theory long since dropped 
from tuberculosis treatment as scien- 
tifically unsound. Too much cold 
ait is actually dangerous. Authorities 
now agree that a temperature of 65 
to 70 degrees is advisable for chil- 


| dren of lowered vitality as well as 


for those in normal health. 
Supplementary feeding is open to 
question. Adequate food and regu- 


lar meals at home are better than 
extra food at school. If lack of food 
is the real cause of the below-par 
condition, the solution must lie in 
straightening out the difficulties at 
home. 

While open-air classes have def- 
initely proved the value of rest 
periods, caution must be emphasized 
even here. Faulty sleeping habits at 
home are not overcome by provid- 
ing sleep during the school day. 

Under the present concept of the 
below-par child, there is no concern 
with communicable diseases. There- 
fore segregation need not be carried 
on for the protection of other chil- 
dren. Child psychologists constantly 
emphasize that segregation is un- 
wise, and must be avoided when 
possible. 

The abandonment of open-air 
classes as they are now usually con- 
ducted is recommended in the re- 
port. The physically below-par child 
should have a lightened program 
but attend regular classes, and the 
rest period and supplementary feed- 
ing should be adapted to the needs 
of the individual child. The proven 
features of these classes should be 
extended into the regular curricu- 
lum so that all children may bene- 
fit. 


Reported from the Bulletin of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, XXVI (January, 1940), 3-4. 
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THE LAST STRAW IN TEACHING LOAD 


FRANK W. HuBBARD 


In Secondary Education 


One of the most flagrant and 
persistent abuses in the field of 
school management has been, and 
is, the general expectation that each 
teacher will do just a little more 
than any one person can possibly 
do well. The public has expected 
this; administrators have expected 
it; teachers themselves have been 
forced to expect it. In the name of 
economy, mounting enrolments have 
been absorbed as fully as possible 
by “‘putting just a few more pupils 
into each classroom.” In the interest 
of progress, new functions and du- 
ties usually have been undertaken 
by the schools by the convenient 
method of having each teacher as- 
sume temporarily, from time to time, 


some slight additional responsibil- 
ity. Relatively few school systems 
have been able successfully to resist 
either or both of these temptations 
to increase teacher load or to make 
even a close approach to the solu- 
tion of load problems. 


Some of the “neglected areas” 
in the consideration of load prob- 
lems are identified with striking 
clarity in a current report by the 
National Education Association Re- 
search Division on teaching load 
problems based on a survey of the 
opinions of nearly 4000 classroom 
teachers. 

Summarized in this report are the 
appraisals of teachers with respect 
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to their present total load assign, 
ments, their observations as to th 
specific duties and _responsibilitig 
which now make unreasonable & 
mands on their time and energig 
and their suggestions as to ways ani 
means of equalizing and lightening 
teaching burdens. Participating i: 
the study were teachers from 40 di 
ferent states, from schools and com 
munities of all sizes and types, ahi 
from all grade-level and subje¢ 
matter fields. About seven-eighths of 
the group had taught five years « 
more. The great majority had taught 
or were teaching, classes of 42 pupil 
or more and about one in four ha 
taught classes of 50 or more. Thei 
present load assignments, expressel 
in terms of average class size fa§ 
elementary teachers and averag 
total pupil load for high schol 
teachers, were 35.1 and 158.7 p 
pils, respectively. 

Approximately 40 percent of th 
elementary teachers and 47 percet 
of the high school teachers rate 
their present total load assignment 
as unduly heavy or extreme. At th 
elementary level, the highest pe 
cents reporting unreasonable toti 
loads were identified with Grads 
III, VII, and VIII; at the high schod 
level, with the departments of phys- 
cal education, technical arts, fin 
arts, science, and social studies 
About 40 percent of those who rated 
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their present loads as either light or 
reasonable, and nearly three-fourths 
of those who rated them unduly 
heavy or extreme, believe that the 
time and job requirements of teach- 
ing are heavier than those of their 
friends and acquaintances in other 
occupations. To the extent that these 
judgments are valid, nearly half the 
teachers of the land are carrying 
loads which, in their opinion, are 
unduly heavy or extreme; moreover, 
such overloads are frequently found 
in the grades and departments which 
often carry the lighter weights in 
widely used teacher-load formulae. 

The source of undue pressure 
checked most frequently by both 
elementary and secondary teachers, 
respectively, was “class interrup- 
tions.” Other common sources of 
pressure include (a) the adaptation 
| of work to individual differences, 
(6) adaptation of promotion stand- 
ards to meet a no-failure ideal, (c) 
class size, (d) total pupil load, (e) 
crowded classrooms, and (f) unnec- 
essary clerical work. Among the nu- 
merous comments made with respect 
to some of these problems, the fol- 
lowing statement undoubtedly re- 
flects the sentiments of large num- 
bers of teachers: 


It is not teaching, but a thousand other 
things that wear one out—selling annuals 
and activity tickets, homeroom contests, 
banking campaigns, collecting money at 
least three times a week, committee re- 
ports every six weeks, and ushering at all 
public events. Give us more time to 
teach with fewer distractions! 


The average number of pupils 
recommended by the cooperating 
groups as the standard for reasonable 
class size was about 30 pupils per 
class; the maximum, about 35. 
Some flexibility in applying these 
standards was recommended by a 
majority of those reporting—de- 
pending on the presence or absence 
of certain specified teaching aids. A 
substantial percent of those report- 
ing, however, believe that these 
standards should not be exceeded 
in any case. 

The teachers’ comments were re- 
plete with constructive suggestions 
as to ways and means of equalizing 
and lightening load assignments. 
From this source, the following ex- 
amples have been chosen: 

1. Classes must be reasonable in 
Size. 

This is a day of individual teaching. 
Each child is an individual problem. 
Pupils in large classes suffer from lack 
of opportunity to participate. 

Large classes, in which individuals can 
hide behind the group—doing just 
enough to “get by’—make for irrespon- 
sible pupil attitudes. 

2. Teachers need time and op- 
portunity to live. 

It’s the rest of my life I am missing. 
There is too much of being “just a 
teacher.” How can I teach others how to 


live unless I have a chance to live my- 
self ? 


3. There should be fewer drives 
and campaigns. . 


Too many organized groups come into 
the schools and use them as a means for 
conducting drives for funds among chil- 
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dren, or as a means of gaining publicity Where is democracy among educator) 
for their particular interest. Give us more consultation between teach. 


4. Extracurriculum duties should a executives in the assignment ¢ 
be better coordinated. sgn 


. Probl of teaching lot 
We need better planning and organiza- Pa 4 . esd d f . b Fr . ad 
tion of extracurriculum activities. Those 5008 e stated in each bocality, 


of educational value should be given Let's have opportunities to make. studig f 
more attention and a place on the regu- similar to this in our own systems) 
lar schedule to avoid interference, inter- Seldom is this question ever investigated 
ruption, and conflict. Others should be so that actual problems can be stated 
extensively restricted. without fear of consequence. 

5. Curriculum revision should 11. Inform the public as to th 


follow a well-considered plan. importance of reasonable teachim 
Why must we be subject to constant Jogds. 

harassing with confused methods and 

ideas? Let’s have less fadism in changing Let taxpayers know the extremely fake 
curriculum procedures. economy of overcrowded classrooms and Y) 
E ’ : overloaded teachers, and that they arf di 
6. Time for relaxation sometime paying for educational opportunitis 
during the day should be provided. which do not exist when these cond: i 
tions prevail. P 


It’s the lack of relaxation during the 
teaching day that does more than any- If any one fact stands out more 


thing else to make our work fatiguing. clearly than all the rest from this 


a 
7. Conscientious teachers should survey of teacher opinion, it probp 
not be penalized. ably is the complexity of teache-— 4 
There is too much tendency to overload load P toblems, and the vaeey df b 
the capable and let the vociferous ob- SOUFCES and the SEEESSuS combini Fy 
jectors escape. tions of circumstances which are re fF ¢ 
8. Useless routine should be elim- Sponsible for unreasonable loac F 
inated, pressures. This study makes ith ¢ 
a“. ; abundantly clear that class size and 
ere are too many committee meetings . 
in which nothing is accomplished; too = measurable as} s of teaching I 
many reports prepared that are never ~~“ though obviously important— F 
read; too many meetings spent in listen- ate by no means the only sourcesaf fF , 
ing to things already known while taking load pressure, and that only by care 
time from work that must be done. ful analysis of a particular situation |, 
9. Teachers should be consulted can all the significant load factors F 
on teaching load problems. determined. 
Frank A. Hubbard is Associate Director, Research 1 
Division, National Education Association, Reported 
from Secondary Education, VIII (November, , 


1939), 264-66. 
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PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


FREDERICK J. KELLY 
In School Life 


‘* rapid development of the 
junior college in the past 20 years 
makes it clear that it has a place in 
American education. The complexity 
of modern civilization demands an 
extension of the period of formal 


| education. In particular there is a 


need for more and more vocational 
education. In most cases the high 
schools, as now organized, cannot 
fill this need—if only because half 
of them enroll less than 100 stu- 
dents. 

At present the high schools serve 
ptimarily as feeders of the colleges. 
But a great many of the students re- 
ctuited by the colleges are not 
adapted to the liberal arts curricu- 
lum. Approximately half the stu- 
dents in the colleges do not go 
beyond the sophomore year. Those 
who drop out seldom profit signally 
from their college work, and too 
generally think of themselves as 
failures. 

If the junior college is to fill the 
present educational need, it seems to 
me that it must reach down to in- 
clude the eleventh and twelfth 
gtades, becoming not a two-year in- 
stitution superimposed on the four- 
year high school, but a four-year 
institution. The high school in many 
small communities might well ter- 
minate at the tenth grade, and de- 
pend on the regional junior college 
to complete the eleventh and twelfth 


grades. The curriculum of such a 
junior college should include work 
comparable with the first two years 
of the traditional college, but the 
emphasis should be on terminal 
courses—social, civic, and, particu- 
larly, vocational. 

The trend in the college world 
points to this development. There 
is an increasingly distinct division 
between the first two and the last 
two years of college, with the for- 
mer devoted essentially to general 
courses and the latter to specializa- 
tion. It is becoming recognized that 
the lower division is dominated by 
the same purposes as the senior high 
school and the upper division by the 
same purposes as the graduate 
school. 

It seems likely, therefore, that the 
lower or junior division of the col- 
lege will become more closely asso- 
ciated with the high school if in 
fact it is not regarded frankly as a 
part of secondary education. Col- 
leges will probably tend to fall into 
two classes: those which limit their 
work to fields now associated with 
the senior high school or junior col- 
lege, and those devoted to the spe- 
cialized work now associated with 
the last two college years and the 
graduate school. 

At present the primary purpose 
of the junior college is defeated by 
confining its curriculum to an offer- 
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ing practically identical with that of 
the first two years of the liberal arts 
college. Training for vocations has 
seldom been available, nor has the 
junior college served as a com- 
munity center of civic and social 
education for both adults and youth. 
The type of permissive legislation 
found in many states, which leaves 
the community helpless to maintain 
anything but a two-year liberal arts 
college, thwarts the development of 
the kind of junior college which is 
needed to round out the public edu- 
cational system of this country. 
Forcing the local community to 
maintain the junior college without 
state assistance has the same effect. 
If, however, the state shares the re- 
sponsibility for the location of the 
junior colleges, for their courses of 
study, and for their financing, then 
the junior colleges can offer a satis- 
factory service. Such a system of 
junior colleges can save the cost of 
maintaining large numbers of ex- 
pensive and inefficient small high 
schools, it can train for civic and 
social effectiveness those young peo- 
ple who do not carry their education 
beyond the junior college, it can 
make available a wide variety of vo- 
cational training, and it can be a 
constant source of inspiration and 
education to both the youth and 
adults of the communities concerned. 

When the Smith-Hughes law was 
passed in 1917 the junior colleges 
had developed but little. It was 
natural, therefore, to restrict the use 
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of federal funds to courses of “‘less 
than college grade.” But it now 
seems clear that vocational educa. 
tion should be permitted wherever 
it best serves the interests of the stu. 
dents and the community. The a 


guments which prevailed 20 yeas f 


ago for vocational education in the 
high school apply even more em 
phatically to the need for aid for 
vocational education in the junior 
colleges. At present the junior col. 


lege is being limited to liberal arts § 


courses because the expense of vo- 
cational courses is prohibitive. 
Further, it seems clear that such 
federal programs as the CCC and 
the NYA should ultimately be in- 
tegrated with the education pro 
grams maintained by the states 
Work programs are important to 
many boys without regard to eo- 
nomic status. Part-time work and 


part-time education are combinations f 


which should be encouraged for 
many young people without regard 
to whether they need financial 
assistance. The junior colleges, a 
described above, might well become 
the nucleus for developing work 
and conservation programs of all 
sorts for the development of young 
people who need work as part of 
their educational training. 

Thus federal subsidies to juniot 
colleges which would take on many 
of the functions of the CCC and 
NYA would seem to be a logical 
development. These federally-subsi- 
dized schools could link in with the 
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PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


land-grant colleges above and the 
yocationally aided high schools be- 
low. 

The kind of junior college called 
for today seems to me to be one 
whose purpose is dominantly the vo- 
cational training of young people 
beyond the present high school 
years. No uniform pattern should be 
fixed for the junior college. There 
should be many types and much 
flexibility. Where needed, it should 
take students of the eleventh and 
twelfth grades, and under any cir- 
cumstances it should make its vo- 
cational courses available to students 
who leave the high school before 


graduation. At the same time it 
should continue for two years the 
education of those who have finished 
high school. It should be planned as 
part of a state-wide scheme and 
should be financed largely by state 
and federal funds rather than whol- 
ly from local funds. It should be 
designed to accomplish the follow- 
ing objective: that few young peo- 
ple should leave school until they 
are competent to hold a job. The 
junior college should be closely tied 
in with the high schools below 
and the colleges above, but should 
be essentially terminal in its func- 
tions. 


tion Division, U. S. Office of Education. Reported 


Frederick J. Kelly is Chief of the Higher po | 


from School Life, XXV (January, 1940), 105-6. 
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an more than a third of the city 
school systems in the United States 
the salaries of teachers are paid in 
units corresponding to the twelve 
months of the calendar year instead 
of being limited to the nine or ten 
months when schools are open. Re- 
cent years have seen a rapid increase 
in the use of the 12-month plan. 
The reasons most often advanced 
for adopting the plan are these: 
First, teachers can plan their per- 
sonal finances on a more systematic 
basis; second, boards of education 
can meet their current obligations 


with less borrowing; and third, the 
summer payments enable teachers to 
travel or study during the summer. 

Arguments against the plan in- 
clude these: first, budgeting and ac- 
counting procedures are made more 
complex and extra work is caused 
by additional payrolls during the 
summer; second, some teachers are 
inconvenienced by not receiving all 
money as soon as earned; third, pub- 
lic opinion may interpret the plan 
unfavorably as a long vacation with 
pay.—Educational Research Service 
Circular No. 10. 
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THOSE PERENNIAL COLDS 


W. W. Bauer 
In the West Virginia School Journal 


“Vaart can I do about colds 


in the classroom? Would wearing 
gauze masks be a good school proj- 
ect in the prevention of colds? 
What good antiseptic can be used 
on floors and desks to prevent the 
spread of colds? Should the schools 
provide vitamins to protect children 
against colds? How can we prevent 
colds from spoiling attendance 
records in our school? What about 
vaccines for the prevention of colds? 
Will air conditioning prevent colds? 

The above questions are typical 
of those that come to us at the 
American Medical Association. 
Some of them are sensible questions. 
Others indicate considerable miscon- 
ception about colds. 

What do we know about colds? 
The first thing is that they are prac- 
tically universal. Few persons es- 
cape them continuously, though al- 
most everyone notes a variation in 
frequency from year to year. This 
variation occurs regardless of vaccine 
injections or eating vitamins out of 
capsules. The next thing we know is 
that colds are contagious. What the 
infecting agent is has been in doubt 
for many years, but it now seems 
reasonably certain that it is a filter- 
able virus—one of a group of living 
organisms so small that they pass 
through the finest known filter. 

Variability in the occurrence of 
colds in the same individual from 
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year to year and variation in the 
severity and prevalence of colds in 
groups indicate that individuals 
change in their resistance to the in. 
fecting agent. Thus far it has no 
been possible to influence this fluc 


tuation either by the feeding of ex. f 


cess vitamins or by the injection of 
vaccines. Vitamins may be pre 
scribed by the physician where the 
intake appears to be insufficient. 
The environment has been shown 
to enter into the question of colds, 
Low temperature is less important 
than dampness, variability, and high 
winds. Dust-born infection may give 
rise to irritation resulting in colds, 


Overheating and dryness of indoor f 


air react unfavorably on the mucous 
membranes and thus favor the de 
velopment of colds; on the other 
hand, it is not yet possible to say 
that air conditioning is a sure pre 
ventive of colds. 

Personal hygiene is important. A 
well-rested individual has a better 
resistance than one who is fatigued. 
An adequate, balanced diet is 1 
favorable factor, but we know of n0 
specific diet that will prevent colds 
Clothing should be regulated with 
more attention to temperature than 
to the calendar. Men have a tenden- 
cy to dress too warmly indoors and 
women too lightly outdoors. 

The underlying principles in the 
treatment of colds are: first, im 
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THOSE PERENNIAL COLDS 


mediate rest in bed; second, medical 
care if improvement is not noted 
within 24 hours; third, only such 
medication as the doctor orders; 
fourth, a light diet, with emphasis 
on liquids, fruits, and vegetables; 
fifth, plenty of fresh air, but not 
cold air; sixth, moisture in the sick 
room from a boiling teakettle or 
broad, flat evaporating-pan. 

There is no doubt that colds are 
the number one nuisance in the 
schoolroom. They keep children out 
of school and interfere with school 
work. More important, their princi- 
pal symptoms are also the symptoms 
of such communicable diseases as 
measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
septic sore throat, whooping cough, 
and chicken pox. At the beginning 
you never know whether it is a cold 
or another contagious disease—I 
almost said a more serious con- 
tagious disease. That would have 
been a mistake, because few are po- 
tentially more dangerous than colds, 
which may leave behind them ear 
disease, deafness, sinus infections, 
enlarged adenoids, chronic sore 
throats, infected tonsils, laryngitis, 
bronchitis, or they may rapidly de- 
velop into pneumonia. It is obvious 
that colds are nothing to take 
lightly. What should we do about 
them? 





Our existing knowledge permits 
us to lay down certain general prin- 
ciples, which admittedly will not 
prevent colds in all instances, but 
will tend to minimize their occur- 
rence and reduce the number and 
severity of their complications. 

1. Forget about perfect atten- 
dance and be more concerned with 
having healthy children present; 
you will be surprised to note an 
actual improvement in your atten- 
dance record because absences, while 
more frequent, will be shorter. 

2. Promptly exclude children 
with signs of cough, sneezing, 
sniffle, watery eyes, sore throat, 
difficult breathing, hoarseness, ear- 
ache, or fever. Excuse teachers on 
the same basis. 

3. Remember that communication 
of colds is from person to person 
rather than through books, desks, 
or floors. Soap, hot water, and en- 
thusiasm are a better cleaning com- 
bination than chemical disinfectants. 

4. Teach children proper habits 
of hygiene and encourage them to 
learn about colds so that they may 
endeavor to eat properly, rest suffi- 
ciently, live in properly ventilated 
quarters, and dress sensibly. 

5. Encourage prompt care of 
colds in either teachers or children, 
to minimize the complications. 


W. W. Bauer, M.D., is Associate Editor of Hygeia 
and Director of the Bureau of Health Education, 
American Medical Association. Reported from the 
West Virginia School Journal, LXVIII (January, 


1940), 9, 32. 





SOME NEW DIRECTIONS IN ADULT EDUCATION 






Morse A. CARTWRIGHT 
In the Adult Education Bulletin 


—n the last quarter-century the 
entire concept of adult education 
has undergone an enlargement from 
the rather narrow, selfish, and pri- 
marily vocational point of view that 
once prevailed. In the United States 
the present adult education move- 
ment comes as the result of a social 
urge. Adult education has become 
something more than a juggling of 
curriculums to see that people do 
not take courses numbered 200 be- 
fore they have finished courses 
numbered 100; it is something more 
than mere acquisition of credits 
looking toward a degree which may 
never materialize; it is something 
more than an effort by the admin- 
istrator to turn human beings into 
pupils and catalogue them neatly in 
classes. Adult education today pos- 
sesses both informality and flexibili- 
ty, and is concerned with a blend of 
the cultural, the vocational, and the 
recreational, It is almost undoubted- 
ly the beginning in this country of a 
genuine folk movement aimed at 
cultural enrichment not only of in- 
dividuals but of the community. 
Any program of adult education 
must be postulated on a meeting 
place to which the people as a whole 
are willing and able to go. We have 
three types of plant open to the 
public as a whole—the library, the 
school, and the museum. The school 
is by far the most numerous of the 
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three, and there is a distinct trend 
throughout the country toward in. 
creased use of school plants 
adults. Yet many school buildings 
are still being put up with their 
auditoriums perched on top of their 
gymnasiums, completely inaccessible 
to the general public; with rooms 
in frozen, inflexible units, with shops 
incapable of expansion or change; 
with libraries sunk in pits of dark- 
ness; with stages unadaptable to 
little-theater use; with cramped 
desks screwed to the floor; and with 
all the other evidences of benighted- 
ness displayed by architects and 
school boards when those of us who 
are now middle-aged were in 
school. 

I well remember the first school 
plant I ever saw that was well 
adapted to adult use. It was in a 
rural community where a bright 
young superintendent had vision. 
He had an auditorium, a gymnasium, 
a stage, shops, and all the pare 
phernalia of a modern plant, and 
these facilities were arranged around 
a patio. This school was the educa- 
tional, cultural, and social center of 
a territory with a radius of 40 miles. 
The superintendent prided himself 
on the fact that his school had per- 
sonal contact with nearly every 
family in that large area. It was his 
boast that an immigrant into the 
region, and there were many if 
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those days, would be in contact with 
the school program within three 
days after his arrival. He conducted 
a child-centered school from Mon- 
day to Friday, but Friday afternoon 
the real fun of the week began. 
Families rattled in from remote 
parts of the valley by Ford and 
horse team, literally pitched their 
tents, and camped for the week-end. 
There were movies, plays, concerts, 
dances, shop work, informal group 
activities, and classes. This superin- 
tendent was 15 years ahead of his 
time, but today there are many 
schools which are making a similar 
approach to their communities. 

In Maplewood-South Orange 
school district of New Jersey, a 
citizens committee, acting inde- 
pendently of the school system but 
with its support, has brought into 
existence an adult school which is 
wholly selfsupporting and distinct 
from the school budget. Some 3500 
persons attend. More than 70 types 
of educational opportunity are open 
to residents of this district on pay- 
ment of a small fee. The instruction 
is of the highest quality, the staffs 
of nearby universities participate, 
and the enterprise has all the aspects 
of a people’s university. The experi- 
ment has been successfully imitated 
in a number of suburban communi- 
ties of New York City. 

These activities, which are based 
on the public school but not defi- 
nitely a part of it, indicate a trend. 
They point a genuine new direction 
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in public adult education. Similar 
new developments are evident 
among private voluntary organiza- 
tions. A Study and Craft Guild at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., the sanatorium 
center, has both sick and well peo- 
ple participating in a community- 
wide program which utilizes music, 
reading, and the arts, as well as 
the more formal attributes of adult 
education. Forum experiments of 
various types are numerous. The 
work of social settlements and such 
agencies as YMCA’s, YWCA’s, and 
HA’s also show new directions. 
Settlements started out as education- 
al enterprises, as adjuncts to the 
universities, but their educational 
interests were more or less swallowed 
up in social service. It is encourag- 
ing now to see such great settlement 
enterprises as Hull House in Chi- 
cago again embarked on an educa- 
tional program closely geared to the 
needs of its clientele. 

One of the greatest of the new 
adult education enterprises is the 
agricultural extension service oper- 
ated jointly by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and the land-grant 
colleges. Some six or seven million 
persons are in touch with this pro- 
gram, with some 8,000 agents, su- 
pervisors, and demonstrators serving 
as the faculty of a new kind of peo- 
ple’s university. Fifteen years ago 
the Smith-Lever Act, which makes 
these activities possible, was con- 
strued rigidly to permit federal 
funds to be expended only for vo- 
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cational agriculture. But in the last 
half dozen years an enlightened 
policy adopted in Washington has 
permitted this vast staff to devote at 
least a part of its energies to making 
the farm a better place to live. 

The public library has also de- 
veloped a new type of service. Li- 
brarians are beginning to realize 
that they have an educational re- 
sponsibility and must serve not only 
individuals but groups. The new 
readers’ advisory service is more and 
more devoting itself to educational 
objectives. The parent education 
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movement, the 


radio-listening 
groups, the women’s clubs, muse. 


ums, music groups, little-theate 
groups—all these activities consti. 
tute a folk educational movement of 
the utmost importance. 

We in America have been pledged 
for 160 years to a democratic ideal, 
If we are to withstand the assaults 
of foreign ideologies we shall have 
to stake our ability to do so on the 
amount and the character of adult 
education that we can supply to an 
eager and pathetically anxious pub 
lic. 


Association for Adult Education, Reported from the 


| ax A. Cartwright is Director of the trom 


Adult Education Bulletin, IV (October, 1939), 3-6. 
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_ds a result of 7,322 Public 
Works Administration educational 
projects involving 12,702 new or 
improved buildings, 59,615  class- 
rooms have been added to the ca- 
pacity of the nation’s schools. The 
total cost of the 7,322 educational 
projects, which includes 102 public 
libraries, has been estimated at 
$1,182,397,133. For these projects 
PWA made grants of $481,526,508, 
the cities, counties, and states fur- 
nishing the balance of the construc- 
tion cost. In addition to the grants, 
PWA made loans of $93,106,070 to 
be repaid to the federal government. 

One of the most important phases 
of PWA’s school building has been 
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the rise of the consolidated school, 
By providing assistance for the 
construction of 791 consolidated 
schools throughout the nation, 
PWA eliminated 1,582 obsolete 
structures. In many sections the 
movement was given impetus by the 
construction of new and improved 
PWA-financed roads and highways 
on which school buses can travel 
Along this line many of the states 
received grants to help defray the 
cost of school buses. North Carolina 
received a grant of $197,000 to pro 
vide 750 school buses costing $655, 
000 to be used for the transports 
tion of school children in the con 
solidated school districts. 
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SEX EDUCATION IN THE CURRICULUM 


HAROLD A. MILLER AND ROBERT S. BREAKEY 


In a Bulletin of the Michigan State Department of Public Instruction 


Durinc the past few years 
more has been accomplished in the 
field of sex education than previous- 
ly in this century, and prior to that 
the subject was not even proposed. 
The authors’ conclusions are drawn 
from their experience in presenting 
courses in sex education in the high 
schools of Lansing, Michigan, during 
the past seven years. 

Theoretically, our program should 
begin with the education of the 


| parent. Unquestionably the first ele- 


mental sex information should come 
from the parent, but few parents 
understand the problem or can be 
depended on to equip themselves 
for this purpose. A second and 
larger group might be equipped to 
meet the educational needs of their 
children in this respect, but will 
never do so without outside stimu- 
lus. There remains the third group, 
constituting probably the majority 
of parents, who have neither the in- 
telligence nor the insight to guide 
their children in the formation of 
character or a sound sexual ideal- 
ization. Ideally, parental instruction 
should prepare for detailed instruc- 
tion at or just prior to adolescence. 
Unfortunately, adequate parental 


education is impossible, but we can 
at least feel that we are educating 
the parents of the next generation. 

In approaching the problem of 
sex education in the schools, 


the 


first and most important consider- 
ation is that of teaching personnel. 
In particular we must condemn the 
practice of thrusting this responsi- 
bility on a teacher—commonly a 
physical education instructor—who 
is in no respect qualified, and in any 
case is already sufficiently loaded 
and assumes this obligation only as 
an added burden. Such cases too 
often present the tragic picture of 
the halt leading the blind. Unquali- 
fied instruction in this field may be 
worse than none at all, and we wish 
to emphasize that without special 
interest and training in this field 
the instructor may be grossly incom- 
petent. The social worker, for in- 
stance, views largely the tragedies 
of human existence. Without special 
study, the nurse has no true con- 
ception of basic biologic principles. 
The psychiatrist may approach the 
entire problem from the viewpoint 
of emotional disturbance and ignore 
the normal physiologic and anatomi- 
cal factors involved. It has in fact 
come to our attention that a leading 
neuro-psychiatrist of our own com- 
monwealth feels that the entire sex- 
ual life should arise as an unknown 
mystery, to be solved by personal 
experience, without enlightenment 
even from the parent. To the auth- 
ors, the unwisdom of such an atti- 
tude of experimentation seems 
clearly indicated by the innumerable 
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cases in which personal, physical, 
and emotional bankruptcy are the 
consequence of the traditional trial- 
and-error method of approaching 
sexual maturity. 

The average physician has no 
particular bent or training in the 
field of sex education, nor any de- 
sire to assume this obligation. He 
may tend to approach the question 
with heavy professional formality, 
and from a wholly negative angle. 
On the other hand, there are physi- 
cians who have interested themselves 
in these matters and are well quali- 
fied. These men constitute, we be- 
lieve, the best instructors in this 
field. 

As for the method of presenta- 
tion, we believe, first, that segre- 
gation of the sexes is mandatory to 
eliminate embarrassment and im- 
prove attention and interest. In the 
seven years that the authors have 
given these courses to boys and girls 
in Lansing, both groups have come 
to look forward with anticipation to 
the lectures which have become a 
part of the regular curriculum. The 
course has been given to tenth-grade 
students whose average age is 14 to 
15 years. The authors feel strongly 
that this information could well be 
imparted earlier, and during the past 
two years innumerable parents have 
concurred in this opinion. Students 
themselves have indicated that they 
would have benefited to greater de- 
gree if the knowledge gained had 
been made available two or three 
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years earlier. The enthusiasm of the 
students for these courses is indicated 
by the increasing number of seniors 
who repeat the course voluntarily, 
These senior students seek not only 
recapitulation of the subject matter 
but further detailed information. 

Our experience is that the intro 
duction of the subject is a matter of 
primary importance. In the past, sex 
instruction has been based largely on 
coercion and the instillation of 3 
sense of shame or fear of possible 
illegitimacy or infection. We fee 
very strongly that any such program 
is basically negativistic and destruc. 
tive, and the exact reverse of the 
correct pedagogical approach, which 
should offer the stimulus of a splen- 
did ambition. In other words, the 
developing boy or girl should be led 
to feel pride rather than shame in 
his or her sexual characteristics and 
capacities. We stress the remarkable 
potentialities of the individual rela 
tive to the creation of life, emphe 
size the consideration due each sex 
from the other, and endeavor to in- 
still a deep sense of personal te 
sponsibility. 

A detailed outline of the subject 
matter is available through the Mich 
igan State Medical Society or the 
State Department of Public Instruc 
tion. Suffice it to say briefly that the 
anatomy of both the male and fe 
male is presented by lecture with the 
aid of charts and lantern slides. The 
physiology of both sexes is presented 
and the dual function of gonadul 
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activity is emphasized. Menstruation 
is considered in some detail, as are 
the phenomena of nocturnal emis- 
sion, masturbation, and normal in- 
tercourse. The social relationships of 
boy and girl are considered. The 
common false illusions are corrected 
and emotional stability is encour- 
aged. Fertilization and the creation 
of life is explained. Pregnancy and 
labor ate discussed. Heredity is 
touched on briefly. Throughout, the 
dignity and pride of parenthood are 
emphasized. 

Following these discussions which 
have consumed four or five lectures 
of 50 minutes each, the subject of 
venereal disease is taken up. Hav- 
ing, we hope, established an honest 
understanding on the part of the 
student, and not having opened dis- 
cussion with the story of destruction, 
we now more gently propose to ex- 
plain the great danger of the 
doctrine of trial and error. Gon- 
otfhea as an infectious and con- 
tagious disease is discussed much in 
the way we might present the 
subject of diphtheria or typhoid 
fever. Syphilis is presented and ex- 
plained in the same manner. The 
ultimate disastrous results of these 
diseases are mentioned, but the 
curability of both diseases if treated 
carly and adequately is reiterated. 
Quacks and patent medicines are 
condemned. It is pointed out that 
abstinence is the absolute method of 
prevention. 

Instruction in contraception is 
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emphatically not to be included in 
these discussions. We have not felt 
that prophylactic instruction was at 
present advisable, but from the 
viewpoint of public health it might 
in the future merit a place in this 
program. 

At the end of the formal lectures 
the students are invited to submit 
unsigned questions. These are an- 
swered from the platform and serve 
as subject matter for future presen- 
tation. They have added impetus to 
our program and maintained the 
enthusiasm of the instructors. 

The following evidence may be 
listed relative to the value of this 
program to our community: 

First, in the year preceding the 
institution of this program there 
occurred in one of our high schools 
seven illegitimate pregnancies. In 
the next five years only two such 
cases were reported. 

Second, the questions asked by the 
students indicate an intelligent and 
thoughtful consideration of their 
own problems. 

Third, confusion has been defi- 
nitely eliminated and back-fence 
distortions and misinformation cor- 
rected. 

Fourth, the comment of parents 
is uniformly commendatory. 

Fifth, many children subsequently 
experience greater freedom in the 
discussion of sexual problems with 
the parent. 

Sixth, the desire for honest in- 
struction has been manifested by the 
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attention and interest with which 
these lectures have been received. 
Seventh, in the event of unfor- 
tunate experience, an increasing 
proportion of youths are seeking 
competent professional advice or 
consulting the parent. 
Eighth, the changing attitude of 
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the adolescent mind in our com. 
munity is indicated by the fact tha 
the walls of the school toilets were 
continually defaced with obscene 
writings or pictures prior to the in. 
auguration of this program, wheres 
this has occurred only once in th 
past five years. 


Harold A. Miller, M.D., and Robert S. Breakey, 

M.D., are physicians practicing in Lansing, Michi- 

gan. Reported from Bulletin No. 3018 of the 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction. 
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% Instruction by telephone to physical- 
ly handicapped shut-in children in 
Waterloo, Iowa, is being started. The 
Waterloo Courier describes the system 
as follows: “The instruction will be giv- 
en over a telephone hook-up from the 
classroom to the home of the child. ... 
A microphone will be set up in a school- 
room from which the instruction will be 
given. The words of the teacher will be 
sent, via a speaker, to the child in his 
home. Thus all of the teacher's instruc- 
tion will be given to the crippled child 
just as it is to those in the schoolroom. 
The child in his home can ask questions 
of the teacher over the hook-up and the 
broadcasting equipment can be taken 
from one school building to another and 
plugged in on telephone lines.” 


% President J. O. Van Meter of Lees 
Junior College, Jackson, Kentucky, re- 
ports: “In this section of the Appala- 
chian Mountains there are great numbers 
of splendid young people who are eager 
to go to college. They have good minds, 
good character, and health. All they 
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lack is money! In facing this great need 
we have worked out a plan by which we 
are willing to accept either as boarding 
or day students any mountain boy or girl 
with a good high school record as a 
student at Lees College. If they are un 
able to pay any of their expenses, we 
will, to the limit of our dormitory a 
pacity, give them room, board, and 
tuition, taking their note signed by neigh- 
bors and friends and wait until they go 
to work or begin teaching for them to 
pay for their two years in college. Out 
of 260 students enrolled this semester at 
Lees, almost 200 of them are paying 
little or no cash but have given us their 
note for their college expenses. We ex 
pect to enroll nearly 400 students before 
the end of this college year. In 1936-37 
we loaned nearly $20,000 to students. Of 
this amount, less than $1,800 is still to 
be collected. At no time since 1930 have 
more than 10 percent of our graduates 
been unable to find work after they left 
college. (In the Educational News Bulle 
tin of the National Conference of Church 
Related Colleges.) 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND ENGLAND 


Harry K. NEWBURN 
In the School Review 


= English have achieved a 
compromise between a highly cen- 
tralized administration on the one 
hand and complete local autonomy 
on the other. The system is national 
in scope and administered by a gov- 
ernment department of which the 
head is minister of education in the 
cabinet. But the schools are locally 
provided, maintained, and con- 
trolled, with financial assistance, in- 
spection, and advice from the central 
authority. There are 315 “local 
education authorities” in England 
and Wales. The administrator of 
each is an appointive and profes- 
sionally trained person—usually a 
superintendent in the finest sense of 
the word. Education is financed 
about half by parliamentary grants 
and half by local taxation. 
Compulsory attendance in 1939 
was extended to age 15.* The pupil 
attends a primary school to the age 
of 11, at which point the pupils are 
segregated into various types of 
secondary schools. In the United 
States the typical high school is a 
“comprehensive” school, with a 
broad program of activities designed 
to serve all the youth of the sur- 
founding territory. The English 
favor the plan of developing alter- 
~* Eprror’s Nots.—This action has 


been postponed, due to the outbreak of 
the war. 


nate types of programs in separate 
schools. When a reorganization now 
in progress is completed there will 
exist three general types of post- 
primary education: 

1. The grammar school, of aca- 
demic type, is designed to care for 
the most intellectual pupils, many 
of whom will enter the universities 
and the professions. These schools 
are of recent origin, none having 
existed before 1900. About half the 
pupils in these schools pay an aver- 
age of some $60 a year—one-third 
of the per pupil cost. 

2. The technical high school, in 
addition to a general education, pro- 
vides broad preparation for such 
occupations as the building and en- 
gineering trades. The majority of 
the pupils will enter industry at 16, 
though a few will be selected to 
attend a technical college. 

3. The modern or senior schools 
will provide terminal secondary edu- 
cation for the bulk of the population. 

Among the fundamental differ- 
ences between the secondary educa- 
tion programs of England and the 
United States, the first is this: Our 
schools are operated on the assump- 
tion that each person is entitled to 
the kind and amount of education 
he desires. In England the assump- 
tion is that youth is entitled only to 
the amount and kind of education 
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from which he can demonstrate his 
ability to profit. The students do not 
select the schools to enter. The selec- 
tion is determined by examinations. 

It is wrong, of course, to say that 
selection does not operate in the 
American high school. But in 1930, 
almost 84 percent of youth aged 11- 
17 were in school. In England, se- 
lection for the secondary school 
Operates not only in terms of the 
same factors as function in this 
country but also as the result of 
conscious policy. There is no desire 
to provide all youth with a high 
school education or give them a 
background for college entrance. On 
the contrary, established policy 
definitely limits this possibility to a 
small proportion of the population. 
If the proportion of our youth en- 
rolled in the high schools were the 
same as Britain’s we should have 
only 1,200,000 pupils instead of 
7,000,000. If the proportion enter- 
ing college were the same, we 
should have about 10,000 entering 
students instead of more than 250,- 
000. 

In this country the credit system 
of advancement is universal. Pro- 
gress is measured largely on the 
number of hours spent in the class- 
room. In England, on the other 
hand, progress is determined wholly 
by examinations administered at 
regular intervals. 

At 11, for example, pupils are 
tested in arithmetic and. English 
usage and often in general intelli- 
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gence. The results of these tests ¢ 
termine which of the pathwa 
previously described each pupil wi, 
follow in the postprimary period. 4 
present this examination offers ta, 
pupil almost his only opportuni 
of demonstrating his worthiness fy. 
a grammar school education. 
At 16 most pupils in the seconda 
schools sit for the “‘school certifica 
examination.” In 1935, 31 perce 
of the candidates failed. As this 
amination serves as a first qualifyin 
test for entrance to the universij 
and in lieu of special examinatioy 
for entrance to many vocations, i 
is most important to the student. 
Those remaining in the seconday 
schools beyond the age of 16 mg 
sit for the “higher certificate’ 
which is the basis for university 
scholarships and serves, in som 
cases, to excuse the candidates fron 
intermediate examinations at th} 
university. It, as well as the schol§ 
certificate examination, is prepare 
by university examining boards. 
Thus the student must, at d 
points of his program, demonstrat 
that he is ready for the next ste 
before he is permitted to take it 
While the English system of exam 
ination as at present conducted i 
open to many criticisms, there i 
nothing essentially wrong with th 
concept that students, before taking 
up a new enterprise, should be re 
quired to demonstrate that they have 
learned what they set out to leam. 
A progressive inventory of achieve 
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tests dient may assist student and teacher 







pathwa materially in the establishment of 
1 M@ooals and may give direction to the 
riod, 





earning process—characteristics 
which are often sadly lacking in our 
situation. The writer was interested 
in the fact that, while English 
e schoolmen are critical of the tests 
CONGR; used today and wish a greater 
ertificay part in determining their content, 
PENCE they do not under any circumstances 
this e desire to eliminate them. 

ali fin In the American program about 
nivetsii® half the pupil’s load is elective. In 
ne England no such variation in the 
HONS, {8 offering of the secondary school is 
dent. attempted. The student's program is 
conday prescribed, and the pathway he is 
~ ME to follow is determined largely on 
tificat the basis of competency. American 
UVETSIIE school subjects are usually discrete 
2 SOME and often highly compartmentalized. 
es fr0al§ 1 is much more difficult to identify 
at tt “subjects” in the English schools. 
"Sched Mathematics, for example, is re- 
repare quired in every year up to age 16, 
tds. Bhat algebra, geometry, and arithme- 
at a tic are taught continuously during 
onstralt this period. The same is true of sub- 
xt step jects like physics and chemistry. 
take i Another difference in principles 
-€XaD® underlying the program is the atti- 
cted tude held toward the terms “speciali- 
rere EE zation” and “general education.” In 
ith tH this country it is assumed that gen- 
takiog eral education means constant con- 
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cation at the University of lowa. Reported from the 


Harry K. Newburn is Associate Professor of Edu- 
» learn. 
School Review, XLVII (December, 1939), 742-54. 





tact with most of the major fields of 
learning. It is held, too, that the 
period of general education should 
be continued at least through high 
school, and preferably through at 
least the first two years of college. 
In England, specialization starts at 
the sixteenth year. The pupil must 
concentrate his learning around some 
one field—mathematics, or science, 
or history, or classical languages. 
He devotes most of his time to study 
of his chosen field. But in talking 
with English boys the writer was 
delighted to discover the breadth of 
their interests and the degree to 
which concentrated work encouraged 
them to follow through leads into 
related areas. Rather than speciali- 
zation I think of this work as con- 
centration, because the student, as 
the result of the depth of his under- 
standing of the one field, is soon 
getting a real breadth of learning 
through a recognition of relation- 
ships between these concepts and 
those in other areas. This method 
seems to take the pupil’s major in- 
terest as a base on which to build, 
not a specialized and narrow type of 
education, but a real and meaning- 
ful general education. Its success 
encourages one to question a pro- 
gram of continuing “general educa- 
tion,” as it is here conceived, to such 
a late stage in the life of the student. 








TEACH VOCATIONS IN SUMMER 


HaArROLp S. TUTTLE 
In School and Society 


dn extension of secondary edu- 
cation to provide adequate training 
for citizenship is an urgent need to- 
day. Yet at the very moment when 
the need is for extended civic edu- 
cation, the complications of a chang- 
ing industrial system call for more 
vocational training. To some degree 
the unemployment of the present 
period opens the way for lengthen- 
ing the public school program, but 
there are limits to this extension. In 
a sense, then, the two necessities 
mentioned above sharply compete. 
Thousands of youth must choose be- 
tween vocational training and civic 
training. If the problem is to be 
solved, it must be attacked from a 
new direction. 

This direction is indicated by the 
very changes which call for extend- 
ed vocational education, namely, 
the shift from agricultural to in- 
dustrial organization. Formerly, 
boys and girls were needed during 
the summer season for agricultural 
labor. It was necessary to close the 
schools when the rush of farm 
work began. Only the winter months 
were available for schooling. 

Today that condition is complete- 
ly changed. The great majority of 
boys and girls live in towns or 
cities and, even among rural chil- 
dren, only a comparatively small 
number are really needed on farms 
during the summer season. For most 
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youths, then, the summer is op 
for whatever education may } 
offered them. At present, for moj 
children, the summer is a period ¢ 
unguided leisure, as social wot 
ers in the cities testify. Vandalisg 
and destructive activities thrive i 
a time when leadership and guidan 
are lacking. 

Vacation, then, offers an exceller 
opportunity for further education 
For various reasons it is probabl 
wisest to make the summer progran 
quite different from the reguls 
winter session. The summer is thu 
ideally suited for vocational edua 
tion. Extend the high school as fr 
as possible and concentrate on th 
training of citizenship and cultur 
during the regular term. Provide w 
cational courses at the end of tk 
high school program for those wi 
cannot or choose not to attend sum 
mer school. But for all who qa 
attend summer sessions, provide 
concentrated vocational training. 

Current trends indicate that th 
norm of the public school in th 
near future will be a six-year ee 
mentary school followed by eight 
years of secondary schooling, wit 
the eight-year period probably df 
vided into two parts. If we assum 
that a six-four-four plan will be 
come standard, and that most state 
will require school attendance up t0 
the age of 18, the conflicting needs 
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of many youth for civic and voca- 
ional training can be met by the 
following plan: 

In the first of the four-year units, 
offer exploratory courses including 
Bfrom six to twelve of the vocations 
the youth in that locality are most 
Blikely to enter. These courses should 
not involve actual training, nor, on 
the other hand, merely academic 
study about the various vocations. 
They should provide an opportunity 
to get the feeling of a vocation 
from the inside, to sense the nature 
of the work and its opportunities, 
the difficulties as well as the at- 
tractions, the kind of preparation 
and the qualities of personality re- 
quired for success, the kind of asso- 
ciates likely to be found, and the 
conditions under which the work 
must be done. 

To all who have completed this 
petiod of exploration, open voca- 
tional courses in the fields which 
have been explored. Offer a two- 
summer term of basic training in 
each major field. This will be a 
shop or laboratory rather than a 
textbook course. Provide a third 
summer of specific training in appli- 
cation of these general principles to 
one or more definite and limited 
phases of the vocations involved. 


The training should be so thor- 
ough and specific that those who 
complete the course will be able to 
take up the skilled work in the field 
without a period of apprenticeship. 

Some pupils may require three 
summers of basic training rather 
than two. Some may require two 
terms of specific application in 
fields where the skills required are 
unusually intricate. 

For the normal youth who com- 
pletes his elementary schooling at 
12, and spends two years in explora- 
tory courses, the vocational courses 
will be available at 14 years. Three 
summers will complete his training 
at age 17. The youth who is willing 
to continue in school at the age 
of 20 will be able to complete 
the training in two separate voca- 
tions. 

Certain advantages of this pro- 
gram are obvious. The school equip- 
ment for vocational training will not 
lie idle for one-fourth of the year. 
The training of vocational teachers 
will become increasingly functional. 
Planned and supervised recreation 
will become available to the summer 
students. Vocational courses during 
the winter term will not constitute 
so strong a temptation to forego 
valuable civic and cultural training. 


Harold S. Tuttle is a member of the faculty of the 
College of the City of New York. Reported from 
School and Society, L (December 30, 1939), 
862-65. 
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THE PLACE OF GOD IN EDUCATION 


P. R. HAYWARD 
In Religious Education 


‘de begin with, we need to state 
clearly the sense in which we mean 
to use the word “God” and the 
term “educational process.” To some 
of us, God is entirely within our 
human experience. He is a projec- 
tion of human ideas. Our belief in 
him is a carry-over from primitive 
ignorance and fears; it is retained 
by modern educated persons because 
such a belief satisfies certain desires 
or because they are unwilling to 
abandon use of the word. 

To others of us, God is entirely 
outside human experience. He is a 
being, objectively existent, whom we 
cannot know. He is so far away or 
so different from us as to be, for 
practical purposes of our lives, un- 
reachable. 

To still others of us, God is a 
reality both within and beyond our 
lives. Thus he is one with whom we 
can be in some sort of relationship 
that makes a difference to us. The 
present paper assumes this view. 

For this discussion the educational 
process will be taken to mean not 
only the planned experiences com- 
monly called education, but the 
whole process by which a person 
comes to possess new attitudes, 
knowledge, purposes, and abilities. 
If education, in our meaning, is 
coextensive with human life, then 
God will enter into human life in 
proportion as he enters the educa- 
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tional process, wherever that proces 
goes on. And God is important in 
life because of this fact: 

Any single act of life gets its value 
from two sources—from what it is 
in itself and from something large 
than itself to which it is referred in 
thought and purpose, and of whid 
it is a part. When the part finds it 
meaning in something small, even 
though larger than itself, it becomes 
less than it might be; when in that 
which is large, it takes on size. In 
proportion as men find the meaning 
of life in God and in the purposeful 
universe in which he is involved, 
their lives take on size and power. 


Further, this background of life } 


must be introduced to the child 
through all the avenues by which 
education takes place. That is, 
wherever he learns, that which he 
learns should be related to its ulti- 
mate meanings, in terms and in ways 
that are appropriate to the experience 
and capacity of the learner. This goes 
much deeper than using the word 
God, or some other religious term, 
at agreed-on intervals. It does not 
mean that the word or the idea of 
God would need to be, or could be, 
used in every experience where learn- 
ing takes place. But it does mean 
that wherever it can be done, and 
in ways that are suited to the situa 
tion, the larger, and at times the 
ultimate, meanings of life will have 
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their place in education. These 
avenues of learning will include the 
home, the school, the church, recre- 
ational interests, the community of 
family and friends, the neighbor- 
hood or larger community, the na- 
tion and its life, the values that are 
expressed in business and vocational 
interests, the world of nations, the 
physical world as evident to ordi- 
naty observation and experience. 

Further, what are these ultimate 
meanings? They should include at 
least the following: 

Respect for persons as of highest 
worth. 

Evaluation of the past and present 
according to these personal values. 

Knowledge of and respect for the 
laws that operate throughout our 
universe, physical, animate, human, 
and social. 

Personal commitment to the high- 
est values that one comes to know 
and accept. This makes education a 
matter of more than intellectual as- 
sent to formal knowledge; it be- 
comes a matter of attitude of life 
and in fact the reason for living. 

Personal furtherance of these 
values in one’s world. 

Expression of this sense of values 
and these commitments in some sort 
of belief. 

So far as the public schools are 
concerned, the following consider- 
ations arise: 

One, the public schools now seek 
many of the same values as does 
teligious education. The list given 


above would be accepted by most 
modern educators. In so far as the 
schools cause these values to be 
accepted, they are taking one im- 
portant step in bringing God into 
the educational process. The schools 
are serving the purpose of religious 
education whether they are aware of 
it or in favor of it or not. 

Two, school and church can work 
together better in achieving these 
common aims when there has been 
conference and agreement on a 
common statement of them. I know 
one city where this has been done. 
The school looked on these aims as 
part of its program of character edu- 
cation, and the church as belonging 
to its program of religious education. 
Though the two programs were not 
coextensive, the awareness of these 
common elements strengthened the 
work of each. 

Three, such common agreement 
would make better use of the gener- 
ous amount of religious teaching 
now being done in the schools. No 
one has ever calculated the specific 
amount, but school programs at such 
times as Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas ate full of it. As one superin- 
tendent put it to a meeting of teach- 
ers, there is no law to prevent a 
teacher from possessing a Christ- 
like character or a high-type Jewish 
character. Neither is there any law 
against interpreting the laws and 
facts of life in terms of an ultimate 
cause which is still at work in the 
world. 
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Four, the steps proposed above 
—acceptance of common ethical and 
personal ideals, and a general back- 
ground of acceptance of a divine 
cause—will seem to many such a 
weak substitute for religion as to be 
useless. It seems that way only be- 
cause of an overemphasis on the 
sectarian phases of religion and 
through a failure to perceive the real 
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power of these two phases of rp 
ligion. If the prestige and resourcy 
of the schools could be effectivey 
thrown behind these two resourts 
for religious living, we religion 
educators need ask no more. We 
could then get busy on the mor 
specific completion of the total pic 
ture according to our own persond 
Or group expression of it. 


Current 





P. R. Hayward is Director of Program Develop- 

ment, International Council of Religious Education, 

Chicago. Reported from Religious Education, 
XXXIV (October-December, 1939), 202-8. 
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Auotations : 


ERNEST RAYMOND, English author: “I would like to stand f 


with great humility and reverence before a child as a new 
creative force in the world; a God-sent miracle of new vision, 
new intelligence, who perhaps will be able to create a better 
society than that of which we adults have made such 1 
lamentable mess. How dare we be too sure of our right to 
mould children’s beliefs when we look at the world our be. 
liefs have created today? I would like to remove all bands 
from this fresh creative vision; and it is because all tn 
ditional schools are engaged in putting their private bands 
upon it, some less, some more, that I am at issue with them.” 


Harry T. GIEONSE, President of Brooklyn College: “The 
general public thinks anything that has been added to edu- 
cation in the last 20 years is fad or frill. When there isa 
retrenchment in the school budget some political adminis 
trator will eliminate the guidance program instead of cutting 
down on mathematics. If it were up to me, I'd fire the mathe- 
matics teacher first.” 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


ALVIN C. BUSSE 


In the Clearing House 


Wen public indignation over 
increased taxes reaches the stage of 
mass meetings—as it has in many 
communities in recent years—the 
public school is in for a critical ex- 
amination under the lens of a hos- 
tile microscope. How well your 
school fares under that examination 
depends on how well your school 
has been insulated with a continu- 
ous public-relations program. Far- 
sighted administrators will think of 
public relations work before danger 
looms. 

It is the job of a public relations 
department to interpret your school 
to the citizens in a manner to gain 
and maintain such public regard as 
your institution rightly deserves. It 
has nothing to do with duping the 
public. But under a democracy, the 
fate of any governmental institution 
or department is ultimately deter- 
mined by majority opinion. And the 
democratic method of gaining a 
favorable public opinion for the 
schools is a game which the school 
administrator must learn to play if 
he wishes to keep his school insu- 
lated against the pressures of op- 
posing groups. 

In starting a public relations de- 
partment the first consideration is 
policy. What is your policy going to 
be? It had better not be a two-faced 
one of “kidding the public” to ac- 
cept your school’s virtues the while 


it skilfully conceals the vices. Publici- 
ty is a weapon that cuts two ways 
and unless a man is willing to tell 
everything openly he had better not 
monkey with publicity. On this 
score, then, your policy is to be one 
of all the cards on the table—with 
teachers, students, parents, the press, 
and the community. 

Next, who is to head the depart- 
ment? One of the English teachers? 
Not unless that teacher has: (1) 
abundant time; (2) a nose for news; 
(3) journalistic experience; and (4) 
the diplomacy of a statesman. He 
must be big enough to carry the ad- 
ministrator’s burdens in confidence; 
a person with enough insight to 
advise in doctoring the sore spots 
in the organization. 

We'll say you have your man. 
Now what? Now announce that you 
have a public relations department. 
Announce it to the press and to the 
faculty. You needn’t be timid about 
this. The average newspaper couldn’t 
go to press without the cooperation 
of various public relations organi- 
zations. And your teachers and em- 
ployees should not only know that 
you have such a department, they 
should be schooled in its use. Teach 
them that: 

1. News stories should be written 
well in advance of their publication 
date. 

2. News releases are considered 
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confidential by the press until they 
are published. If a “release date” is 
plainly marked on the release it will 
be respected. 

3. Only skilled journalists should 
determine what should go into the 
writing of a news release. Your 
staff should provide the facts and 
let the publicity office write the 
story. Opinion is not acceptable in 
news stories, unless as a quotation 
from a responsible officer. 

4. A wise publicity man will not 
try to make his stories compete with 
earthquakes, murders, etc., but will 
seek lulls in “hot-spot” news. 

5. The publicity office should not 
be blamed if a news release is 
treated skimpily or not used at all. 
The city editor of a paper is the best 
and final judge of the value of a 
release in comparison with compet- 
ing items of public interest. 

6. It is the job of the publicity 
man to determine what is news. 
Staff members should not attempt to 
do so. I recall a conference at which 
the deliberations of some of Ameri- 
ca’s best-known educators failed to 
make the front pages. But the in- 
formal remarks of a humble faculty 
member, dragged from him against 
his will, made the local front pages 
and were picked up by the news 
services as having international sig- 
nificance. 

7. Ordinary children doing ordi- 
nary things in an ordinary way do 
not constitute news. It takes the un- 
usual to do so. For that reason a 
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good public relations departmey 
will create occasions and activitig 
















t 
which will produce news as a by i 
product. For example, your schools con 
twenty-fifth anniversary, to be cele org 
brated by a fitting program; or th wo 
results of student interviews wih} mal 
local business men, seeking answer put 
to such a question as: “What quality} rea 
do you want most in your employ sec 
ees?” Again: total hours of graduarh of 
work being done by your staff; rf tm 
ports of speeches by your staff ph “a 
local organizations; philosophic 
prefaces to annual reports by at be 
ministrators or department heads § (2 
vitalized commencements; surveysa ff “Y 
alumni activities (a good NYAr§} th 
search project) ; results of question § “r 
naires to parents. CO 
So much for the job of educating} ac 
your staff. You may want to remind tic 
your public relations head, too: dc 
1. Avoid publicity stunts. The § 
will irritate the press and make your te 





legitimate stories suspect. 

2. Keep careful copies of all pub § 
licity releases. They serve to protec} 
you if a release is misquoted. Tha § 
may even avert a libel suit. 

There is one thing your publicity § 
man should certainly tell you: Dont 
get panicky when a “bad stony’ f 
breaks. To seek to suppress it wil 
merely give the press new material 
and a further incentive to keep the 
story alive. Remember that just # 
your school is not “made” by ont 
good story about it, so it is not ut 
made by one bad story. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


One continuous source of good 
material is the speeches your staff 
may be induced to make to meet the 
continuing demands of community 
organizations. The average teacher 
would rather be shot than “have to 
make a speech.” Accordingly, your 
public relations department might 
reasonably teach your staff that the 
secret of something to say consists 
of putting “clean shirts on old 
truths” and that the way to say it is 
“as listeners like it.” 

Listeners like speeches to (1) 
begin with a startling statement; 
(2) answer the listener's question: 
“Why bring that up?”; (3) make 
the body of the speech a parade of 
“reasons why” each supported by 
concrete illustrations; and (4) an 
action-answer to the listener’s ques- 
tions: “So what do you want me to 
do about it?” 

Such an activity would bring your 
teachers into active contact with the 





community, with publicity as a by- 
product. It would serve to make them 
better teachers in the classroom as 
well. 

A final public relations activity is 
to educate the student on the place 
of education in the scheme of things, 
so that when grown to adulthood 
he will not need to be educated as 
an “old dog” into supporting the 
school system actively. Such a job 
can best be done in the homerooms 
in junior high school, and in courses 
in the senior high. Motivation can 
best be provided through the “de- 
vice of challenge.” Let the whole 
school program be stated negatively 
in terms of taxpayers’ challenges. 
Let the class work out the answers 
to the complaints of citizens. 

Since most parents know about 
the school only what their children 
tell them, you will, by this device, 
educate the parents at the same time 
that you educate the pupil. 


Alvin C. Busse is Associate Professor of Public 
Speaking at New York University. Reported from 
the Clearing House, XIV (November, 1939), 
136-40. 
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Ss 

—ETERMINED to make first-hand contact with the mer- 
chant marine because of his position as principal of the 
Metropolitan Vocational High School in New York City 
which is the only high school to offer maritime courses, 
Franklin J. Keller made a round-trip passage to Baltic ports 
on freighters last summer and visited Polish, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, and Danish navigation schools as well as learning 


from crew members the fundamentals of handling a ship. 





IS SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY GOOD 





EDUCATION? 


FRED T. WILHELMS 
In the Phi Delta Kappan 


Si UPERVISED correspondence 
study is a flexible instrument which 
makes available to even the smallest 
school an almost infinite list of 
special courses; it cares for the phys- 
ically handicapped and pupils in 
sparsely settled areas; it adjusts the 
program of the irregular pupil and 
has offerings for the specially gifted 
child. Its possibilities are almost 
endless. The skeptic’s questions are: 
But what sort of education do corre- 
spondence pupils gain? Do they 
learn well and economically, and are 
the concomitants of their learning 
desirable ones? 

Supervised correspondence study 
today is a specialized teaching tech- 
nique. It employs the recognized 
methods of securing motivation and 
facilitating learning, with special 
adaptations. Let us suppose that we 
are setting out to build a correspon- 
dence course on the high school 
level. First we must decide on our ob- 
jectives and then organize the course 
into teaching units. We shall not 
find the traditional daily assignment 
satisfactory nor any other routinized 
stint. We must break the subject 
into its “natural” teaching units. 

Now to select the educational ma- 
terials—textbooks, references, labo- 
ratory materials, etc. We shall be 
economical, using only one text- 
book if we can and employing low- 
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cost materials, such as government 
bulletins, where they will serve well 

We are ready now to begin writ 
ing the materials which will go tp 
the pupil. First of all, we tell him 
substantially what the teacher tells 
her class at the first meeting—the 
nature and purpose of the course, 
the general procedure to be fol. 
lowed, the materials which are 
needed, and where they may be pro 
cured. With the preliminaries over, 
we begin work on Unit I. 

Let us assume that this unit is one 
that the average pupil will complete 
in about two weeks. The pupil is 
given this estimate at the beginning, 
and his work is scheduled at regular 
periods in his daily program. But 
he understands that he need not ad- 


here to this schedule. Under the f 
guidance of his supervisor and his f 


correspondence instructor, he will 
work at his own rate. 


In preparing him for the unit our f 


purposes are: (1) to give hima 
comprehensive overview of the m- 
ture and purpose of the unit; (2) 
to show him how the unit is related 
to what he already knows; (3) to 
arouse the student’s interest. 

Our preparatory section may it 
clude certain helpful devices. We 
may use a brief pretest, or one of 
two sharp, intriguing questions ; we 
may include a story or two—perhaps 
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SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


humorous, perhaps inspirational. 
We must make the student feel that 
here, for him, is something of solid 
worth. This brings us to what we 
may call the Study Guide to the 
unit—the guide which takes the 
pupil in orderly fashion through the 
details of the unit. We do not mere- 
ly say: “Study so-and-so and then 
answer the test questions.” Nor do 
we write lengthy “explanations” of 
textbooks. No, we know that learn- 
ing is a fruit of activity. Our job is 
to plan a series of activities that will 
bring the learnings we want. And 
we shall want to leave some of the 
planning to the student. 

Our study guide shows the student 
precisely what to do at each step, at 
the same time keeping him aware of 
the purpose of each activity. Natur- 
ally, an important part of the stu- 
dent’s activity is the reading and 
study of textbooks and references. 
We must tell him precisely what 
readings are required (and what 
others may be helpful) and we may 
need to indicate which portions may 
be scanned and which will require 
close study. In the first part of the 
course we may even take the pupil 
hand-in-hand through a section of 
the textbook, demonstrating exactly 
how he will study most effectively. 

This guiding of study is tremen- 
dously important and of course 
varies from subject to subject and 
from lesson to lesson. The ingeni- 
ous coursebuilder will devise special 
techniques for bridging the difficult 


spots. The mathematics teacher, for 
example, will analyze problems step 
by step, taking absolutely nothing 
for granted; the shop teacher will 
use drawings to show in detail 
every step of every operation; the 
language teacher will use recordings 
to teach pronunciation and diction— 
things which cannot be done well in 
print. The point is that we are 
teachers, not textbook writers, and 
our basic task is to guide pupil ac- 
tivity, not to disseminate informa- 
tion. 

At this point we must anticipate a 
difficulty. Normally, the pupil's 
work is being constantly evaluated 
by his teacher and his fellow pupils. 
But for the correspondence student 
to depend on_ teacher-evaluation 
would often mean disastrous delay. 
Therefore we must give him some 
means of evaluating his own prepa- 
ration. A variety of devices are 
possible. We may provide him with 
short objective tests and the keys 
by which to check his responses. We 
can systematize these tests so that 
they will show him not only lack of 
preparation but also just where his 
difficulty lies. If he fails to remedy 
the trouble, the teacher later supplies 
special remedial treatment. 

There is, of course, no way of 
forcing the pupil to mark and cor- 
rect the tests. But students use study 
helps which are real helps. We shall 
make the tests attractive and inter- 
esting, explain very clearly how they 
will help him, and leave the rest to 
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his initiative. If he fails to progress, 
that fact will be apparent in his 
responses mailed in for evaluation. 
In this case, we stop his forward 
progress in the course until satis- 
factory learning is shown. 

We give the student precise, un- 
mistakably clear directions as a 
guide to conserve time and energy— 
not as a compulsion to drive him to 
study. Motivation is secured in quite 
another way, indirectly—by design- 
ing activities the performance of 
which depends on the essential 
learnings. Thus, for the history stu- 
dent, an ingenious map exercise will 
automatically call into play more 
learnings than pages of stern direc- 
tions. 

Nor are the activities all paper- 
and-pencil applications of textbook 
learnings. A project or field trip for 
the correspondence student involves 
almost no whirring of the school’s 
administrative machinery and is 
more easily organized than a similar 
activity for a whole resident class. 
Under the coordinated guidance of 
the local supervisor and the corre- 
spondence teacher, activities can be 
chosen from a wide selection and 
adapted to local conditions and the 
pupil’s interests. Completely original 
projects are frequent. 

Thus through a rich program of 
carefully thought-out activities we 
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approach the end of the unit. Pe. 
haps we may have felt it mecessay 
at some time to have certain wor 
sent in for criticism, evaluation, anj 
corrective suggestions. Perhaps not 
Now, as the final step, we shall need 
to help the pupil organize his lean. 
ings into a compact, usable whok 

The final test will be given by th 
supervisor and mailed by him t 
the correspondence center. This tes 
must enable the correspondence ip. 
structor to determine not on 
whether the student has mastered the 
essential learnings of the unit, by 
if he has failed, where and why he 
has failed, and what corrective treut- 
ment will meet the difficulty. 0f 
course, the teacher will not depend 
wholly on the final test in his diag 
nosis. He will use also evidence from 
work sheets, project reports, and 
work samples. Further, he will have 
learned much about the student 
from the local school authorities 
and much more by personal corte 
spondence with the student. 

As to the success of correspon- 
dence education, we who are ass 
ciated with hundreds of students 
believe that a high proportion leam 
enthusiastically what they need and 
want to learn, and—what is scarcely 
less important—learn to stand on 
their own feet, to learn without be 
ing everlastingly taught. 


Fred T. Wilhelms is Director of Secondary Course 
Construction in the University of Nebraska's Ex- 
tension Division. Reported from the Phi Delta 


Kappan, XXII (December, 1939), 200-3. 
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A CRITIQUE OF MEDICAL EDUCATION 


FOSTER KENNEDY 


In the Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges 


- paper is prompted by the 
infantalism imposed by prolonged 
sojourn in the nurseries of our pro- 
fession. The ritual of education is 
devouring our youth and without 
even fattening them first; its great 
prolongation into the late twenties 
or early thirties must end in the in- 
tellectual sterilization of the pro- 
fession of medicine. Surely it is only 
in its very earliest stages that edu- 
cation can be a matter of factual 
stuffing. Culture is what is left over 
when the facts we have learned have 
been forgotten. The whole aim of 
secondary and undergraduate medical 
education should be to lead out the 
thinking powers of the student. 
Sound principles, a cultured or sci- 
entific outlook, are more important 
than a store of knowledge. 
Twenty-six years ago I felt that 
American medical education in tying 
itself to an obligatory A.B. degree 
before beginning the study of medi- 
cine had put its money on the wrong 
horse. I am still of that opinion. 
Nearly everywhere throughout the 
country we are teaching from the 
ages of 18 to 22 what should have 
been learned between 14 and 18. 
The chonological result of the oblig- 
atory A.B. degree is that our students 
begin the study of medicine at 22 
or 23 and obtain the medical degree 
at 26 or 27. As you know, they have 
been almost starved of clinical ex- 


perience during this period. So, 
having finished two years of hos- 
pital life, such men as have any 
drive at all find themselves in 
biological or economic difficulty— 
a wife or hope of one—which for- 
bids to most of them any further 
pursuit of learning. Further, their 
most creative, imaginative, fecund 
decade, that between 17 and 27, has 
been regimented, ritualized, and 
given over to the absorption of 
facts—and how many facts!—when 
it ought to have been made possible 
for the good ones among them to 
have used their good brains for the 
development of good ideas. Today 
in physics and mathematics we see 
the thought of the world being im- 
plemented and perhaps revolution- 
ized by men like Dirac in England 
and Lawrence in California at the 
age of 26. 

Instead of the obligatory three or 
four years of arts now demanded 
before a student can enter a good 
school of medicine I would ask 
American universities to place be- 
fore their doors a hurdle in the 
form of an examination. The terms 
of the examination I have in mind 
should not be at all those of the 
past. If modern experimental psy- 
chology has taught us anything it 
has demonstrated that we can learn 
nothing by learning something else. 
Much of our school curriculum is no 
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more than a vestigial remnant of time to think about, all the factual 


the past. We are asked to learn to material instilled into medical un. 
breathe intellectually through gill dergraduates. Art is long, but there § 
slits handed to us on a Renaissance is no way of lengthening life. Some t 
platter by a medieval ecclesiastic. method must be found of adapting f 
But the matriculation examination the teaching in the basic depart. ; 
should be so rigorous that into the ments to their ultimate objective, } i 
university would go only the distilled The sciences must be made more ; 
product of our youth. vital, more dynamic, more human; I 
Under these ideas our student less factual, less rigid, and more c 
would enter the medical school at focused than they have been on the F  , 
17 or 18 and obtain a licensing de- objective of medicine. In short, there 
gree at 22. He should not be digni- should be more physiology in the Vf 
fied by any such title as Doctor of wards, and more humanity in the 3 
Medicine. Not earlier than five laboratory and dissecting room. s 
years after graduation as a bachelor The normal must be made mani- ¢ 
of medicine will he be permitted to fest, seen, handled, recognized, un- t 
submit an original thesis for the derstood, before the abnormal can be I 
doctorate. I believe he will be none appreciated—and we must know r 
the worse at this period of life, for that there is no absolute in either. 
having carried his humanities up to The instruments of clinical precision 
the portal of his profession and not should be familiar long before they 
dropping them beside the road along are employed to detect the presence 
way back. I mean that a student of of disease. 
pathology might be a better student Now as regards the head of the 
of pathology if he were required to clinical departments. Under the in- 
read Hallam’s History of the Middle fluence of the great foundations the 
Ages in the same semester. full-time professor has become the § 
I should like every student in outward and visible sign of the in § 
medicine from his first year to be  tellectual life. But I believe that the Fs 
in the hospital at nine o'clock as an man who directs one of the clinical I 
assistant to a junior house officer. departments should not be merely an} ¢ 
It takes many, many years, indeed a inculcator of facts, but a man able fz 
lifetime, to become a clinician, and to illuminate facts with color pulled i 
instruction cannot begin too early. out of living. To do that he must f 
Too much anatomy, too much be a man involved in the adventure Fa 
physiology, too much pathology, too of life. I believe that he should bef a 
much chemistry is being taught our a Aalf-time man, receiving an in fh 
students. It would be impossible for come not of fifteen to thirty thou f i 
any brain to absorb, much less have sand dollars but one of six to eight ft 
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A CRITIQUE OF MEDICAL EDUCATION 


thousand dollars. I believe the kind 
of man who would accept such an 
opportunity for, at once, an intellec- 
tual life and a life of adventurous 
professional independence would do 
as much for his university, his hos- 
pital, and his students in half a day 
as he would with a full day before 
him, and further that a man of this 
quality would not take a full-time 
clinical job at any price. 

In these days of depressed eco- 
nomics it seems proper to protest 
against the building of medical 
schools, architecturally up in the 
clouds and financially down in hell, 
the outer glorification in brick and 
mortar causing inner impoverish- 
ment of spirit and body. When one 


looks at Pasteur’s laboratory in the 
Rue d’Ulm one sees that minds can 
leap high indeed from a very small 
spring-board. Surely we could put 
a few of the millions now devoted 
to the accumulation of corridors to 
the foundation of large numbers of 
scholarships, prizes, and exhibitions 
to be obtained in undergraduate life. 
Surely too we could save time by 
shortening the long vacation, an- 
other vestigial remnant of the days 
when the student had to leave his 
books to gather the harvest. Now, 
too often, he is forced to gather his 
harvest by waiting on Philistines in 
a summer camp when, having se- 
cured his scholarship, he had better 
be in the laboratory and wards. 


Foster Kennedy, M.D., is Professor of Neurology, 

Cornell University Medical College. Reported from 

the Bulletin of the Association of American Col- 
leges, XXV (November, 1939), 370-80. 
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o NEW primary-grade progress 
report for parents was issued this 
summer by the West Virginia State 
Department of Education. This is 
one of the states in which the schools 
are organized on the county unit 
plan and consequently the new re- 
port card will be used in both city 
and rural schools. Six annual ratings 
are given for progress in desirable 
habits and abilities and for progress 
in the school subjects. Several de- 
tailed objectives are listed for rating 


under headings of health, social, 
and work habits. From two to six 
objectives are listed under the school 
subjects of reading, language, writ- 
ing, spelling (grades II and III), 
numbers, art, music and group ac- 
tivities (social studies and science). 
Ratings are made with symbols 
representing outstanding (O) ; satis- 
factory (S); improving, indicating 
progress but not yet satisfactory (1) ; 
and unsatisfactory (U).— School 
Life. 
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SHOULD AN INDIVIDUAL KNOW HIS OWN IQ? 
E. V. PuLLiAs 





In the Elementary School Journal 106 


a term “intelligence quotient” 
has filtered out of the technical 
literature and into popular use. The 
average teacher, with little hesita- 
tion, now describes his pupils in 
terms of their IQ’s, and in an in- 
creasing number of cases the pupils 
themselves learn their intelligence 
quotients. Accompanying this knowl- 
edge, in the minds of both pupil and 
teacher, there is likely to be a gross, 
generalized interpretation: IQ 85, 
dull; IQ 108, average; IQ 140, 
genius or near-genius. 

If the purpose of education is to 
develop the potentialities of the 
pupil for achieving personal happi- 
ness and for contributing to the 
social welfare, what bearing does 
knowledge of his IQ have on this 
educative endeavor? If it seems wise 
for the mature person to know his 
IQ, when and how should he ob- 
tain this knowledge? 

My experience with the adjust- 
ment problems of young people, 
particularly at the first-year college 
level, has brought me to the con- 
clusion that a person’s own opinion 
of his mental ability is of great im- 
portance to his adjustment to al- 
most every aspect of life, particu- 
larly if the opinion is obtained in 
adolescence or preadolescence when 
all facts pertaining to the self seem 
extra-significant. Further, my case 
records lead me to the tentative po- 
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sition that a person’s knowledge of F 
his own IQ practically never pro. 
motes adjustment to his problems, age 
and that frequently this knowledge bly 
has a damaging effect on wholesome 
development. I have been impressed thi 
with a number of cases in which the 
personality seemed to have bem f p 
deeply and perhaps permanently al. 
tered by the individual’s attitude > > 
toward his intelligence quotient, eff 
Such case material is not conclusive, F 4, 
but certainly it is suggestive. The 
following three cases will illustrate 
the nature of the problems involved, 

F. T. was 18 years of age, stood 14 
six feet two, and was a good physial 


m. 
specimen. He came to the adjustment F 
office in his freshman year because f qu 


he was having difficulty with his § ¢, 
school work, felt inadequate so- lit 



















cially, and was in general deeply § g, 
discouraged and unhappy. From the § |, 
first it was clear that he doubted the Bo, 
effectiveness of almost every aspet } wy 
of his personality. D dk 
F. T.’s grandmother, the only § 
member of the family who half { 
money, proposed to educate her two Fc 
grandsons—F. T. and a cousin—f q 
but she did not propose to invest he § wy 
money unwisely. When the bos § 
were ten years old she had them } 
tested by a psychologist. The results § p 
gave the cousin an IQ of 127, “w Bh a 
perior,” while F. T., somewht® y 
bashful, slow, very practical-minded, § ( 
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SHOULD AN INDIVIDUAL KNOW HIS OWN 1Q? 


made a poor showing—an IQ of 
106, duly interpreted as “just aver- 
age.” There was a note saying that 
F. T. would probably fail in any 
endeavor requiring more than aver- 
age mental ability and would proba- 
bly be happier if engaged in manual 
or semi-skilled labor. To grandma 
this verdict had all the weight of 
science behind it. She lost interest in 
F. T. and shifted her attention and 
support to the cousin. 

F. T. felt this and doubled his 
efforts to please his grandmother. 
He was unsuccessful. Gradually, 
from family comments, the boy 
gained the impression that he was 
considered dull. When he was about 
14 it was deemed wise that he be 
made aware of the ‘‘facts’” so that he 
might “face squarely his inade- 
quacies and adjust to them” as is 
frequently and glibly advised in the 
literature. He was shown the psy- 
chologist’s report, and some years 
later when he left home, despite 
ominous predictions, to work his 
way through college, he carried this 


§ doleful document with him. 


Tests given him at the college 
level, and such evidence as pro- 
longed study brought to light, in- 
dicated that his academic ability 
was somewhere near, or slightly be- 
low, the average for college students. 
However, little confidence could be 
placed in this evidence since it was 
all deeply affected by his general 
maladjustment. In practical matters 
(getting and holding a job to pay 


part of his expenses, for example) 
he showed unusual ability. 

I spent a year and a half attempt- 
ing to rebuild this boy's selfconfi- 
dence, with only fair success. He 
gradually came to do satisfactory 
work at the university level; but his 
fear that he was after all “short in 
the head,” as he put it, seemed to 
remain deeply imbedded in his per- 
sonality. The facts seem to warrant 
the conclusion that this young man 
had been permanently damaged. 

M. L. presents a somewhat similar 
case. In this instance the notion of 
intellectual inferiority was instilled 
by the boy’s high school principal 
who informed him that his IQ was 
92. Again the figure carried the 
weight of a verdict supported by 
science. For four years this fact about 
himself had remained undigested 
and had probably been centrally 
influential in the development of a 
highly ineffective and undesirable 
personality. Tests at the college level 
indicated M. L.’s IQ was somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 120. 

The third case is that of a very 
bright boy of a type familiar to 
every college adjustment officer. He 
was roundly disliked by his fellow- 
students. He made himself a nuisance 
by his irresponsibilities. His work at 
the university was scarcely satisfac- 
tory. He breezed into the office and, 
after passing a few commonplaces, 
remarked without the slightest trace 
of humor: “I suppose you as a psy- 
chologist know that I am a genius.” 
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It came out that he had been rated 
at IQ 147 in his public school. This 
figure appeared to be approximately 
correct, but the fact had been serious- 
ly misinterpreted by the young man 
and had had an undesirable effect 
on his growing personality. 

Any fact intimately related to the 
self and of the adjustment of the 
self to its environment is important. 
The more emphasis a culture puts on 
a given fact and the more the fact 
is related to individual adaptation, 
the more difficult it is for the per- 
sonality to assimilate that fact. The 
effect on personality of the emphasis 
on mental ability is great. There are 
few terms more damning than 
“dumb.” On the other hand, a repu- 
tation for brightness compensates for 
a multitude of undesirable traits. 

So long as a particular trait is 
evaluated subjectively, a way of 
escape is left for the personality. 
For example: there is no authorita- 
tive, widely accepted index for 
beauty of women: hence within 
broad limits the individual woman 
is able to maintain a reasonably ac- 
ceptable ego level in respect to per- 
sonal beauty. But if girls could be 
rated “‘scientifically’—Emma, BI 
(beauty index) 85, borderline ugly; 
Susan, BI 104, average; Juliet, BI 
142, very beautiful—adjustment dif- 
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ficulties would be greatly increased, 

If it is assumed that the IQ js PEI 
such an index for mental ability, i bee 
becomes necessary for the persona. 
ity to adjust itself to a scientifep 
verdict relating to a quality that js 
basic to the self. I believe that whole. | ™ 
some adjustment is almost imposi 
ble when such a fact is cast suddenly He 
on the unprepared personality. 

In securing and using intelligence " 
quotients we ought to keep the fol 
lowing principles in mind: 

1. As yet, the complex psycho 
logical implications (many would 
say not even the primary meaning) — “? 
of the IQ are not clear to leading 
students of the subject. 



























2. The limitations of the methods 

used in securing the figure should a 
C 
not be forgotten. 

3. The IQ is a clinical fact, K 
valuable to the clinician, but to k M 
used only with precaution and only . 
for clinical reasons. A clinical fact P 
which may seem ordinary to the P 
adult, to the less mature personality a 
may be permanently disturbing. i! 

4. The dictum that a person ‘ 
should see and face the facts about 6 
his mental ability is a gross over B , 
simplification of the problem. Th® 4 
achievement of a wholesome atti} 
tude toward them is one of lifes§ ‘ 
most important and difficult tasks § p 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS + 


PERSONALITIES: Willis L. Uhl has 
been appointed a professor in the 
college of education of the Univer- 
sity of Washington and his duties as 
dean of the college have been as- 
sumed by Professor Francis F. Pow- 
ers of the faculty of the college... . 
Howard L. Bevis, professor of law 
and government at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been named president of 
the Ohio State University, succeeding 
George W. Rightmire who retired 
in 1938. .. . Wilhelmina Hill of the 
staff of Scholastic magazine has been 
appointed assistant professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Denver. 
.... Paul H. Fall, professor of 
chemistry at Williams College, has 
been elected president of Hiram 
College, Hiram, Ohio, succeeding 
Kenneth |. Brown. . . . George W. 
McClelland, provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has been elected 
president of the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. . . . William Lyon Phelps 
of Yale University will receive the 
1940 American Education Award 
which is made annually by the Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors of the NEA at the 
American Association of School 
Administrators’ sessions. . . . William 
W. Comfort will retire as president 
of Haverford College, Haverford, 
Penna., at the close of the academic 
year. . . . Louise Moore has been 
appointed trade and industrial edu- 
cation agent in the U. S. Office of 


} Education, succeeding Mrs. Anna L. 





Burdick who retired last fall... . 
Deane W. Malott, associate profes- 
sor of business at Harvard University, 
has been elected chancellor of the 
University of Kansas on the retire- 
ment of Ernest H. Lindley. . . . 
A. E. Joyal, head of the department 
of education of the University of 
Denver, will join the faculty of the 
University of Maryland... . J. G. 
Meyer, dean of education at Man- 
chester, Ind., College, has been 
named president of Milton, Wis., 
College. . . . John S. Nollen has 
retired as president of Grinnell Col- 
lege, Iowa. . . . T. E. MeMullin of 
Kentucky Wesleyan College has 
been appointed assistant professor 
of education at the University of 
Pennsylvania. . . . Martin M. Hihn, 
director of night schools for Balti- 
more, died last month at 52 years of 
age... . F. E. Bowers has been ap- 
pointed director of secondary educa- 
tion and teacher training in the 
Nebraska State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. . Edward B. 
Robert has been named dean of the 
school of education of Louisiana 
State University on the retirement of 
Clarence E. Ives. . . . Virgil Hunt 
has been elected president of the 
Central Normal College, Danville, 
Ind., on the resignation of Carl H. 
Griffey. .. . Richard C. Jones has 
succeeded the late John W. Brister 
as president of the West Tennessee 
State Teachers College, Memphis. 
....Almon E. Parkins, professor of 
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geography at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, died 
recently. . . . Robert Fechner, di- 
rector of the CCC, died at the age 
of 63 years on December 31, 1939. 
....J. C. Springman of the Pontiac, 
Mich., schools, has been appointed 
head of the newly created depart- 
ment of commerce at the Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti. . . . 
William M. Prince, formerly assis- 
tant professor of education at the 
New York State College for Teach- 
ers, Albany, has been named acting 
dean of Muskingum College, Con- 
cord, Ohio. . . . Walter L. Collins, 
president of Wilmington College, 
has been appointed director of the 
division of instruction of the Ohio 
State Department of Education. . . . 
Eugene A. Colligan, president of 
Hunter College, New York City, has 
tendered his resignation... . A. W. 
Klinck is the new president of Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill. . .. Glenn K. Kelly, for- 
mer superintendent of the River- 
side-Brookfield Township High 
School, Riverside, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created post of 
research director and field secretary 
of the Illinois Association of School 
Boards. .. . Robert O. Small, state 
director of vocational education for 
Massachusetts, was elected president 
of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation at the Grand Rapids conven- 
tion... . J. Edgar Caswell has been 
named head of the department of 
physical education of the Hyannis, 
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Mass., State Teachers College. . . , 
Frank L. Ballard of the faculty of 
Oregon State College has been 
named president on the retirement 
of George W. Peavy. . . . William 
E. Shaw has been appointed presi. 
dent of Illinois Wesleyan Universi. 
ty, Bloomington. . . . Marion E. 
Townsend, president of the Newark, 
N. J., State Teachers College, died at 
the age of 50 years on December 
21. . . . Joseph F. Noonan, presi- 
dent of the Mansfield, Penna., State 
Teachers College, has been named 
president of the East Stroudsburg, 
Penna., State Teachers College. . . . 
Sadie O. Morris of the Agricultural 
College of Utah, Logan, has been 
appointed head of the home eco- 
nomics department of the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston. . . . Lloyd P. Young 
is the new president of the Keene, 
N. H., State Teachers College, suc- 
ceeding Wallace E. Mason. . .. 
Harry Keeler, assistant superinten- 
dent of the Chicago schools, died 
recently at the age of 64.... 
William D. Stratford has been 
named to the faculty of Teachers 
College, University of Cincinnati, 
as instructor in education. 


Two recent publications which will 
be of interest to those studying the 
use of auditory aids to the instruc- 
tional program are Broadcast Re- 
ceivers and Phonographs for Class- 
room Use and Data on Instantaneous 
Recording Machines. The first is 
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published by the Committee on 
Scientific Aids to Learning, 41 East 
42nd St., New York City, and con- 
tains information on the compara- 
tive points of various types of radios 
and phonographs. Single copies will 
be sent free to teachers and admin- 
istrators on request. The second 
publication is issued by the National 
Association of Educational Broad- 
casters and describes a series of tests 
on recording machines and the re- 
sults. Copies may be secured from 
the National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters, University of 
Illinois, for 50 cents. 


THE New York State Legislature 
has enacted a law that no nursery or 
elementary school may be established 
in the state by any groups other 
than public school authorities unless 
the school is registered under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Board of 
Regents. 


THE American Council on Educa- 
tion has received a grant to make a 
study of the needs of American edu- 
cational institutions in the present 
international crisis. Professor Fran- 
cis J. Brown of New York University 
has been commissioned to work on 
the problem for a three-month 
period. 


THE 1939 volume of the Occupa- 
tional Index, complete with cumu- 
lative subject, author, and title in- 
dexes, is now available in cloth 
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binding. It contains 985 new refer- 
ences to literature on about 400 
different occupations. The price is 
$6.50. Further information may be 
obtained from Occupational Index, 
Inc., New York University, 81 
Washington Square East, New York 


City. 


THE Regents’ Inquiry into the Char- 
acter and Cost of Public Education 
in New York State has published a 
booklet, The New York Primer, by 
Luther Gulick, director of the In- 
quiry, and Rudolf Modley, which 
portrays the high spots of the vari- 
ous reports included in the study. 
In the preface it is explained that 
“The first primer used in New 
York’s schools, up until about 100 
years ago, was designed with ‘easy 
syllables’ and an illustrated alphabet 
‘For the more easy attaining the true 
Reading of English.’ This new prim- 
er is similarly designed for citizens 
and parents for the more easy attain- 
ing and understanding of New 
York’s school problems today.” Cop- 
ies of the primer may be secured 
from the Regents’ Inquiry, 261 
Broadway, New York, New York, 
for 25 cents. 


THE March issue of The High 
School Journal will be devoted en- 
tirely to reports of the work of the 
American Youth Commission. Ar- 
ticles for this issue are being pre- 
pared by associates and members 
of the staff of the Commission, in- 
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cluding Floyd W. Reeves, Kenneth 
Holland, Newton Edwards, C. Gil- 
bert Wrenn, M. M. Chambers, 
Robert L. Sutherland, and Howard 
M. Bell. 


COLLEGES and universities over the 
country fared better in 1938-39 than 
in the preceding year, according to a 
report on the finances of approxi- 
mately 330 institutions just an- 
nounced by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. The report, which was 
prepared by Henry G. Badger and 
Frederick J. Kelly, shows that col- 
lections from students for educa- 
tional purposes amounted to nearly 
8 percent more in 1938-39 than in 
1937-38; that national, state, and 
local governments increased their 
contributions by nearly 1 percent; 
that private benefactions for current 
purposes increased 9 percent; and 
that revenue from sales and services 
of related activities increased 24 
percent. Income from endowment 
funds dropped off 3 percent. 


CHICAGO will construct a new junior 
college during the current school 
year, bringing its total to three. 


THE American Association of Junior 
Colleges has received a grant of 
$25,000 from the General Educa- 
tion Board, of New York City, to 
finance a series of exploratory stud- 
ies in the general field of terminal 
education in the junior college. 
Approximately 500 accredited junior 
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colleges are now found in the Uni- 
ted States besides another hundred 
which are not yet thus recognized, 
About two-thirds of the 175,000 stu. 
dents enrolled in these institutions 
do not continue their formal educa. 
tion after leaving the junior college, 
The new study will be concerned 
particularly with courses and curricu 
lums of a semiprofessional and aul. 
tural character designed to give this 
increasing body of young people 
greater economic competence and 
civic responsibility. There is increas- 
ing evidence that existing four-year 
colleges and universities are not of 
ganized adequately to meet the needs 
of a large part of this significant 
group. The new study will include 
a large proportion of the junior col- 
leges in the United States. It will be 
sponsored by a nation-wide repre- 
sentative committee. The director of 
the study will be Walter C. Eells, 
Executive Secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 


THE most elaborate trial of progres- 
sive education yet attempted has 
begun its sixth and final year in the 
New York City school system. The 
experiment involves 70,000 chil 
dren in 69 elementary schools of the 
city and apparently will have a pro 
found effect on practices in the 
schools in years to come. 


THE American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors has placed on the 
censured list for “denial of academ- 
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ic freedom” to professors, the State 
Teachers College, West Chester, 
Penna., the University of Tennessee, 
Montana State University, St. Louis, 
Mo., University, and John B. Stetson 
University, DeLand, Fla. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


February 4-10, International 
Council of Religious Education, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

February 19-24, Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, Chicago, Ill. 

February 20-23, National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

February 21-24, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

February 21-24, American Coun 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations, St. Louis, Missouri. 

February 22-23, National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

February 22-24, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

February 23, Consumer Educa- 
tion Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

February 24-29, American Asso- 
ciation of Schoo! Administrators, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

February 24-29, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, N.E. 
A., St. Louis, Mo. 

February 24-29, Department of 
Secondary School Principals, N.E. 
A., St. Louis, Mo. 

February 25, National Associa- 


tion of Colleges and Departments 
of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 

February 25-27, National League 
of Teachers’ Associations, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

February 26-27, National Council 
of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 

February 26-28, Thirteenth Bien- 
nial Convocation, Kappa Delta Pi, 
East St. Louis, III. 

February 29-March 2, American 
Association of Junior Colleges, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

March 14-16, 16th Annual Con- 
vention, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, New York City. 

March 27-29, National Catholic 
Educational Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

March 30-April 5, Music Edu- 
cators’ National Conference, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

April 1-3, Conference on Con- 
sumer Education, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. 

April 3-5, North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago, III. 

April 8-12, Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

April 24-27, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Chicago, III. 

April 29-May 3, Association for 
Childhood Education, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

May 3-4, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C. 











WHENCE COME THE CONDENSATIONS? 


W. D. WILKINS AND ANN A. PrRINTY, St. Louis UNIVERSITY 


S part of an investigation into the 
usability of magazines in the field of 
education, the writers examined the 
sources from which the EDUCATION 
Dicest has derived its materials. The 
EDUCATION DIGEST at present attempts to 
cover all periodicals in the field and 
others as well. To do this adequately 


would seem a prodigious task. Certain 
criteria by which the significance of arti- 
cles can be estimated might well be set up, 
The appended survey of sources used for 
condensations does not pretend to be 
critical. It shows only the facts about the 
sources for these materials. It might serve 
as one aspect in an evaluative process, 


ARTICLES CONDENSED IN THE EDUCATION DIGEST FROM VOLUME I, NUMBER 1 
(NOVEMBER, 1935), THROUGH VOLUME V, NUMBER 4 (DECEMBER, 1939). 


MAGAZINE NO. OF ARTICLES 
School and Society (52)* 34 
School Review (10) 22 
Clearing House (9) 22 
Nation’s Schools (12) 21 
California Jl. of Secondary Ed. (8) 20 
Progressive Education (8) 20 
Journal of Educational Sociology (9) 19 
Elementary School Journal (10) 18 
English Journal (10) 18 
School Life (10) 18 
Social Frontier (10) 18 
Educational Record (4) 17 
Education (10) 16 
Childhood Education (9) 15 
Journal of Higher Education (9) 15 
Occupations (9) 5 
School Executive (12) 15 
Te achers Colle ge Rec ord (8) 14 


Bulletin of the National Assoctation of 
Secondary School Principals (8) 13 
Educational Method (8) 1 
University of Michigan School of 
Education Bulletin (8) 11 
Social Education (9) 10 
Curriculum Journal (8) 
Mathematics Teacher (8) 
Harvard Educational Review (4) 
Junior College Journal (8) 
Journal of Adult Education (4) 
Social Studies (8) 
Educational Admin. and Super. (9) 
Modern Language Journal (8) 
Journal of the American Association 
of University Women (4) 
N. E. A. Research Bulletin (5) 
National Elementary Principal (6) 
Educational Screen (10) 
Journal of Home Economics (10) 
Journal of Health and Phy. Ed. (10) 6 


*Figure in parentheses indicates the 
number of issues annually. 
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MAGAZINE NO. OF ARTICLES 
Educational Forum (4) 5 
American Scholar (4) 5 
High Points (10) 5 
School (10) 5 
New York State Education (9) 5 
Catholic Education Review (10) 4 
Character (10) 4 
Secondary Education (5) 4 
Journal of Educational Psychology (9) 4 
Mental Hygiene (A) 4 
Phi Delta Kappan (9) 4 
Michigan Education Journal (9) 4 
Peabody Journal of Education (6 4 
Journal of the N. E. A. (9) 4 
Educational Trends (6) 3 
Elementary English Review (8) 3 
American Teacher (9) 3 
Journal of Educational Rese weh (8) 3 
Journal of Social Philosophy (4) 3 
Se hool Activities (9 ) 4 
Los Angeles School Journal (36) 3 
Journal of Negro Education (A) 3 
National Parent-Teacher (10) 3 
Bulletin of the Amer. Lib. Assoc. (12) 3 
North Central Assoc. Quarterly (4) 3 


Seventeen other journals had articles 
condensed twice. One hundred fifty- 
seven magazines and separate studies 
yielded but a single digest each. Certain 
other sources yielded material rather fre- 
quently. Examples are: 


Addresses before N. E. A. 15 
American Association of School 
Administrators (yearbook) 7 
Office of Education (bulletin) 5 
Educational Policies Commission 4 


During the period from November, 
1935, to December, 1939, 810 conden- 
sations were printed in the EDUCATION 
Dicest from 239 different periodicals 
and reports. 
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